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DIVORCE IN THE RUSSIAN CHURCH. 


BY ANDREW J. SHIPMAN. 


wN theory the question of marriage in the Russian 
Orthodox Church seems to rest upon a reasona- 

bly solid foundation, but in practice it is quite 

different. In the Orthodox Greek Church matri- 

SRE mony, as in the Catholic Church, is a sacrament, 
and is Tedtalatebio—-at least that is the underlying sacramental 
theory. The Russian catechism gives the following definition: 


“Marriage is a sacrament in which, upon the bride and groom 
giving before the priest and the Church their vows of marital 
fidelity, their espousals are hallowed, being the figure of the 
union of Christ with the Church, and they receive the grace 
of a pure union for the begetting and Christian rearing of 
children.” And it is an admitted axiom of Christianity, that 
the union of Christ and the Church is indissoluble. 

The theologians of the Eastern Church have always had 
the weakness of leaning too strongly upon the civil arm. The 
early emperors of Constantinople had the Roman law before 
them as a civil rule of conduct for themselves and their sub- 
jects. In the earlier ages, when Christianity was recognized 
by the State, the lax notions of paganism were not to be 
lightly uprooted. Besides, a very large proportion of the citi- 
zens were pagans of one kind or another. Hence, it was not 
likely that the civil law would easily recognize, and still less 
likely enforce, the higher morality of Christian teaching as to 
marriage and divorce. For the Roman civil law, even under 
Justinian, allowed divorce for six different causes. The Greek 
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theologians, who were most suppliant at the court of Constanti- 
nople, used their reasoning powers to bring the Christian teach- 
ing into some sort of relation with civil law, in order, perhaps, to 
please the powers that were. They relied much upon the ex- 
ception of adultery mentioned by St. Matthew (xix. 9), and 
took a curious reasoning to show why it applied. While that 
might justify a man in separating from his wife—literally di- 
vorcing her—they admitted that there was no explicit permis- 
sion for him to marry again. But they curiously reasoned as 
follows: “ Death dissolves the marriage bond, putting an end 
to it, and a man has then a right to remarry. If, therefore, 
something causes the death of the marriage relation, and adul- 
tery is its moral death, not only has the husband the right to 
put his wife away, as our Lord has said, but it follows that, 
as there is this moral death, he may thea marry again.” Then 
they stretched the point even a little further. Not content to 
reckon adultery as moral death, they reckoned other things as 
death, or as having the effect of death. If the other party 
was condemned to life servitude, or had gone away and was 
unheard of fora long time, so that one might conclude he was 
dead, these things were like unto death, and so destroyed the 
marriage relation. And thus the Greek theologians of the later 
and the lighter sort, managed after a fashion to reconcile the 
ecclesiastical and the civil law. Not all of them did so, and 
some of the great saints of the Eastern Church stand out firmly 
and clearly for the doctrine of marriage as defined in the Catho- 
lic Church. Other ‘saintly writers merely admit that the words 
of our Lord in the Scripture—for they are writing commen- 
taries, not deciding cases—are capable of different constructions 
according to the point of view, and it is their odzter dicta, as 
it were, which form the groundwork for the class of Greek 
theologians already mentioned. Photius, Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople, was one who gave the widest interpretation in the 
Greek Church to the causes allowing a dissolution of marriage, 
together with permission to marry again. 

All these laws of the Greek Church, and the commentaries 
on them, were taken over by the Russians after they were 
converted to the Christianity of the Greek rite, aud became 
identified with the Greek schism; and sometimes, in the trans- 
lation from the Greek to the Slavonic, just a slight touch of 
even greater liberality was given. Yet even these exceptions 
to the rule of indissolubility of marriage, no matter how 
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laboriously argued and set forth, did not quite meet the views 
of the Russian rulers. Professor N. S. Suvoroff and Dr. A, 
Zavialoff (author of the article “‘ Marriage,” in the Russian 
Church Encyclopedia) say: 


Among usin Russia, matrimonial legislation and practice 
was more or less severely observed until the time of Peter the 
Great; and from his time until the codification of the laws in 
1832, and the Regulations of the Ecclesiastical Consistories 
in 1841, there was a long-drawn-out attempt at a reconcilia- 
tion of the severity of the teaching of the Church, with the 
laws of Byzantium and the customs ot the people, but now it 
appears to be completely ended. 


It was ended by civil legislation directed by the Czar, and 
then enforced upon the Ecclesiastical Consistories of each dio- 
cese, at the various dates above mentioned. 

Before coming to the actual practice in divorce matters, 
specified in the Russian Code in 1832, it is well to look at 
what was done in the matter of marriage and divorce during 
the “long-drawn-out attempt at reconciliation,” etc. During 
the reign of Alexander I. (1801-1825) his brother, the Grand 
Duke Constantine, the Viceroy of Poland, desired to marry 
another during the lifetime of his first wife. The Czar was 
willing that he should do so. But what was to be done? 
The Russian Greek Church at that time would not permit di- 
vorce except in a case of proved adultery, or something laid 
down within the lines of the commentators, but no one dared 
to bring any such accusation against the Grand Duchess Anna 
Feodorovna. If such a violation of the canons were to be 
attempted by the authority of the Czar, would it not have 
been the duty of the Holy Synod to protest? They dared 
not protest or forbid, as St. Theodore the Studite had done 
in 809. when the Emperor Constantine VI. (Porphyrogenitus) 
cast off his wife, Maria, to marry Theodota, or as Pope Clement 
VIII. had done at the divorce of Henry VIII. To protest 
courageously was their duty, for it touched their honor as 
bishops, and the honor of the Church in Russia. But in 
matters ecclesiastical, as in civil matters, the will of the Auto- 
crat was all powerful, and the Holy Synod could no more 
resist than any other department of State. 

On the 20th of March, 1820, after reciting the express ap- 
proval of the Holy Synod, the Czar solemnly informed his 
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subjects, the people of Russia, that the marriage of his brother 
had been dissolved, and that he was authorized to take an- 
other wife. Here is a literal translation of the Prikas: 


Our well-beloved brother, Czarevitch and Grand Duke 
Constantine Paulovitch, has addressed a petition to our 
mother, the well-beloved Empress Maria Feodorovna, and to 
us, to call our attention to the domestic situation which has 
been created for him by the prolonged absence of his wife, 
the Grand Duchess Anna Feodorovna, who left this country in 
1810, because her health was entirely shattered, and who 
since that time not only has not returned to him, but who will 
never return, according to her personal declaration. Conse- 
quently, the Grand Duke has demanded that his marriage 
with her should be dissolved. We have submitted this 
matter to the Holy Synod, which, after having compared the 
circumstances with the ecclesiastical prescriptions based upon 
the precise text of the thirty-fifth canon of Saint Basil the 
Great, has declared as follows: ‘‘ The marriage of the Grand- 
Duke and Czarevitch Constantine Paulovitch with the Grand 
Duchess Anna Feodorovna is dissolved, and he may contract 
a new marriage if he wishes.’’ Considering all these circum- 
stances, and relying upon the exact text of the ecclesiastical 
prescriptions, we consent publicly that the declaration of the 
Holy Synod shall be carried into effect. 


And the effect itself soon followed. The Grand Duke shortly 
afterwards married the Countess Joanna Grudzinska, who for 
that marriage was created Princess Lowicz. He, however, re- 
signed his rights to the throne, and his younger brother, 
Nicholas, became Czarevitch and afterwards Emperor. 

The grounds for this divorce were strange, to say the least. 
If one turns to the “precise text” of the canon of Saint Basil, 
upon which the Holy Synod relied for its decision, it will be 
found that the canon in no way refers to the case under dis- 
cussion, as the Holy Synod said it did. The canon reads as 
follows: 


If it is the husband who has been left by his wife, the cause 
of the abandonment must be examined, and if it appears that 
the wife has left him without reasonable cause, the husband 
is to be favored and the wife punished; but favor towards the 
husband shall consist in his not being separated from the 
communion of the Church. 
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Besides, this canon did not treat of the question of adultery, 
nor of abandonment of the husband by the wife, but treated 
of the penances, more or less severe, which should be inflicted 
upon married couples who separated and thereby gave scandal 
to the faithful. Yet, upon this slight basis, the Holy sey 
permitted the Grand Duke to marry again. 

But even this lax interpretation of the law of marriage and 
divorce was not sufficient for the Russian government. In 
1832 there was a complete revision and codification of the 
Russian Laws, including those of marriage (Svod Zakonov. 
Vol. X. Part I.), and following this, in 1841, there was issued 
by the Government and the Holy Synod a complete form of 
procedure, called Regulations for Ecclesiastical Consistories. (Us- 
tav Dukhovnikh Konsistori), which, together with the amend- 
ments and supplementary legislation (always in favor of laxity 
of divorce, although sometimes requiring stricter proof), are 
now the law of the Russian Church upon the subject of divorce. 
Each diocese in Russia has its consistory or diocesan council 
and court, of which the Bishop is president, and above them 
all is the Holy Governing Synod at St. Petersburg, which 
ultimately decides all marriage and divorce questions (Reg/a- 
ment, Part II. Sec. 5). 

According to this existing law imposed upon the Church 
by the State, and thereby being the only canon law now valid 
in Russia, the dissolution of marriage and subsequent remar- 
riage, is regulated. Marriage is ended by the death of one of 
the parties, and afterwards the survivor may enter into a new 
marriage, if there be no impediments (Reg. Ecc. Con., page 222). 
But marriage may be also dissolved in two other ways: (1) 
by petition of one of the parties; or (2) by a suz¢ brought by 
one party against the other (p. 223). 

One of the parties may file a petition with the Ecclesiasti- 
cal Consistory of the diocese, requesting an absolute dissolution 
of the marriage where (a) the other party has been sentenced 
to a punishment (usually exile to Siberia) which is accompanied 
by the loss of his civil rights, which, of course, embraces his 
family rights; or (b) when he has been absent without having 
been heard from, or, what is practically in our language, de- 
sertion. 

Loss of family rights is, from their view of the canon law 
of marriage, apparently equivalent to death, and dissolves the 
mafriage. There is this difference, however, between such loss 
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and death: the marriage is not considered to be dissolved be- 
fore the other party expresses a desire for its dissolution. 
Until such time, the marriage to the person under sentence, 
including the loss of civil rights, holds good. The complete 
procedure as to this, is found on .pages 225 to 229 of the 
Regulations. 

Absence of one of the parties without news of him by the 
other, is reckoned in the same category of death, by canoni- 
cal fiction. According te the Regulations, a period of five 
years of such absence must appear and be proved by the es- 
tablished procedure. The usual method of supplying such 
evidence is by an advertisement in a church paper, of which 
more will be said later. The same rule as to the continuance 
of the marriage prevails in this case. Until the abandoned 
party expresses the desire for a divorce and the ecclesiastical 
court decrees the dissolution of the marriage, it is regarded as 
in full force and effect. 

In regard to the matter of divorce by petition for deser- 
tion, the procedure was fully revised by the Imperial Orders 
of January 14, 1895. Proceedings as to divorces of persons 
belonging to mixed classes, or exclusively to the peasant class, 
are finally decided by the diocesan authorities. Other cases 
may be appealed to the Holy Synod, and in the case of nobil- 
ily or royalty, the divorce proceedings are brought in the Holy 
Synod in the first instance. 

Suits brought for divorces are divided into two classes: 
divortia sine damno and divortia cum damno,; that is divorce 
without criminality, and divorce arising from transgression. To 
the first belong matters of incapacity, and to the latter the 
violations of the marriage vows (Reg. Lec. Con., p. 238). The 
suit is begun by the filing of a bill of complaint with the 
diocesan authorities (or Holy Synod, as the case may be) by 
the party seeking divorce, paying the stamp-tax thereon, and 
depositing the necessary costs, advertising expenses, etc. (p. 
240). The diocesan authorities, upon the receipt of such com- 
plaint, refer the matter to a reliable ecclesiastic, directing him 
to admonish the parties to end; their differences by setting a 
Christian example and to continue united in marriage. This 
is usually perfunctory. When these admonitions have no result, 
the diocesan authorities then proceed to the formal examina- 
tion of the matter (p. 240). For these divorce cases the per- 
sonal attendance of the parties in court is prescribed, since 
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the court (or consistory) stands as the preserver and defender 
of the marriage. tie, and, on the personal appearance of the 
parties before it, takes every means towards the discontinuance 
of the suit. At least that is the theoretical view. Attorneys 
are allowed to represent the parties in cases where it is shown 
to be impossible for the parties to appear in person (p. 241). 
Any and all sorts of excuses prevail in this respect, so that, 
by a series of legal fictions, the parties to-day are almost uni- 
versally represented by attorneys. 

In a suit for dissolution because of incapacity, a decree 
will not be granted where the suit is brought more than three 
years after consummation of the marriage, and upon proof ad- 
duced according to the specified procedure (pages 242-243), 
In a suit, however, for adultery, proofs are taken through 
the evidence of witnesses and by circumstantial evidence, to 
the satisfaction of the consistory, establishing the offense (p. 
249). The party found guilty in the divorce proceeding is not 
allowed to remarry (p. 253), but the other party may at once 
contract a new marriage. Later developments have made it per- 
missible for even the guilty party, after several years, to make 
application, perform the prescribed penance, and then receive 
permission to marry. Special regulations have been formulated 
for the dissolution of marriages between persons belonging to 
. the Orthodox Church and those belonging to other denomina- 
tions (p. 257). 

It must be remembered that in Russia the civil courts have 
no jurisdiction over matters of marriage and divorce, and, in 
the case of the Orthodox, all matters relating thereto, or con- 
nected therewith, are wholly reserved to the ecclesiastical 
authorities, who in that respect exercise both temporal and 
ecclesiastical power. There may be some exceptions in rela- 
tion to Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and Mohammedans, but 
the cases of the Orthodox lie wholly within the province of 
the Church authorities, so that any abuses or corrupt practices 
must be attributed to the State Church and to its ecclesiasti- 
cal law and procedure. 

Of course this granting of divorce in the Russian Orthodox 
Church, together with its wide departure from the early canons 
and teachings of the Church, has produced many laxities and 
abuses, so that a state of things has been produced which is 
not even tolerated here in some of our very liberal divorce 
States, and at least it fairly equals any of them. The govern- 
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ment wants the stamp-duties, which are required upon. the 
various papers, the necessary advertisements are not objected 
to by the church papers, the various consistories reckon upon 
the costs and fees which come to them, as a part of their 
revenue, their officials frequently engage in divorce litigation 
as experts familiar with the entire routine of the court, and, 
lastly, the lawyers look upon it as a safe and profitable source 
of professional income, something like conveyance and search- 
ing of titles with us. 

As might be expected, the majority of divorces in Russia 
are obtained for desertion, or, as it is euphemistically put, 
‘continued absence without news” of the other party. These 
divorces involve much less proof and need not be of a dis- 
graceful nature, and are usually obtained through petition to 
the Ecclesiastical Consistory. Often a divorce is obtained by 
the wife in one part of Russia, and a divorce by the husband 
in another part of the empire, for this same cause. Usually 
the only notice given is by advertisements, which are published 
as a rule in the Church papers (of limited circulation) and not 
in the newspapers. Even in the United States the Russian 
Orthodox Church grants divorces for this same cause. It is 
quite a usual thing to see a list of divorce advertisements in 
the leading church papers in Russia, particularly the diocesan 
organs having charge of such matters. 

On the adjoining page a fac-simile of the advertisements 
appearing in the Zserkovny Viedomosti (Church Gazette), organ 
of the Holy Synod, is given. We translate in full one of these 
advertisements : 

The Kieff Ecclesiastical Consistory, by these presents, 
announces that on March 19, 1905, a petition of the peasant 
Feodor Evthimov Oleinik, residing in the village of Ezerna, 
Vasilkovski County, Government of Kieff, was filed for disso- 
lution of his marriage with his wife, Theodosia Grigorieva 
Oleinik, a native of Kereshunova, which was celebrated by 
the pastor of the Church of the Nativity of the Mother of God, 
Ezerna, Vasilkovski County, May 29, 1889. According to 
the statement of the petitioner, Feodor Evthimov Oleinik, the 
absence of his wife without news of her began in the City of 
Odessa in the year 1899. Upon the strength of this statement 
all places and persons capable of submitting testimony con- 
cerning the continued absence without news of Theodosia Gri- 
gorieva Oleinik are bound to furnish the same immediately to 
the Kieff Ecclesiastical Consistory. 
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A summary of the other advertisements will be sufficient 
to show that all of them follow the same formula: 


Ecclesiastical Consistory of the Don, concerning the Cos- 
sack, Constantine Feodor Derezutzki, who filed a petition on 
July 19, 1905, and who says he was married in 1887, and his 
wife, Parasceve, has left him more than five years ;—Kieff 
Ecclesiastical Consistory, concerning Feodor Evthimov Ole- 
inik (which is above translated in full) ;—Saratoff Ecclesiasti- 
cal Consistory, concerning Alexander Prokopovich Sosiedov, 
of mixed class, who filed a petition on September 6, 1905, and 
who says he was married in 1887, and his wife left him in 
1900 ;—Tamboff Ecclesiastical Consistory, concerning the 
peasant Stephen Dorimendontor Popoff, who filed his petition 
June 28, 1905, and says he was married in 1872, and his wife 
left him nine years ago ;—Tver Ecclesiastical Consistory, con- © 
cerning the city freeholder, Anna Petrova Polozovei, who filed 
her petition May 22, 1905, and says she was married in 1894, 
and her husband left her in 1898 ;—Tomsk Ecclesiastical Con- 
sistory, concerning the peasant Anicia Nikiforovna Shikovei 
(no date to filing of her petition), who says she was married 
in 1894, and her husband left her in 1898 ;—Kharkoff Eccle- 
siastical Consistory (three advertisements), the first concern- 
ing the peasant Feodor Gordieff Bashkatoff, who filed his 
petition September 16, 1905, and says he was married in 1885 
and his wite left him in 1893; the second, concerning the 
peasant Maura Kovnilevei Feodorchenkovei, who filed her 
petition, August 23, 1905, and says she was married in 1892, 
and her husband left her in 1893; and the third, concerning 
Parasceve Aristarchovei Borodavkino, of mixed class, who 
filed her petition, August 16, 1905, and says her husband was 
married to her in February, 1891, and left her in September, 
1891. 


































. This fac-simile is merely one page from an old number of 
the Viedomosti, and will give an idea of how these divorce 
advertisements appear in the church papers of Russia. 

But this is not all. Most otf these peasants and persons of 
the mixed classes, even if they know how to read and write 
in a most elementary manner, have no idea of how to draw a 
petition in divorce, or of the varied machinery of Ecclesiastical 
Divorce Court procedure. Consequently, the Russian lawyer, 
who makes a specialty of divorce court business, is much in 
evidence, and does not hesitate to advertise himself in a way 
that would put to shame the most daring of the advertising 
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TRANSLATION, 


DIVORCE PROCEEDINGS 


brought in all Diocesan €onsistories and be- 
fore Holy Synod. Advice in matters of inher- 
itance, adoption, lawsuits, civil cases, Prep- 
aration of legal papers, contracts, and peti- 
tions to the Imperial authorities. Apply to 
N. E. PHILIPCHENKO, LL.B., Moscow, No. 
3 Gazetny St., Room 8. Telephone, 206-48. 
Office hours, daily, 9-2 A. M., 4-6 P. M. 


SPECIALTY 
DIVORCE PROCEEDINGS, 


I practice in all Diocesan Consistories; also 
criminal and civil cases ; lawsuits, adoption of 
children, family matters, inheritance, powers 
of attorney, separation, change of residences, 
business, and drawing contracts in all matters, 
Papers and petitions to Imperial authorities, 
Advice in every matter. Information, com- 
missions. Many years’ experience. Office 
hours, daily, 10-2 and 4-8. Holidays, 12-4. 
Moscow, No 12 Rozhdestvensky St., Room 
18, A. ANDREEV. Telephone, 187-66. 


and Court Proceedings. Ad- 
DIVORCE vice in all matters. Prepara- 
tion of petitions, Business papers. Poor 
persons free. A. SMIRNOFF, No. 4 Tver- 
Yamsky. Borodin Building, Room 21. Tele- 
phone, 78-40. Office hours, 9-2 and 5-8 P. M. 


MATTERS, advice. Ex-Sec- 
DIVORCE retary of Consistory, and now 
temporarily Secretary of the Divorce Division 
of the Holy Synod, NIkITIN has his office 
hours on Sundays, in Moscow, from 2-8 P. M. 
No. 26 Tverskaya St., Room 24. Telephone, 
174-08. On other days he recommends his 
colleague, Assistant Solicitor CHEKHOVSKI. 


DIVORCE 
from 100 rubles up, in all Consistories. Pay- 
ment at the endof proceedings. Information 
in separation cases; inheritance; civil and 
criminal cases; serious and complicated liti- 
gation. From 9-2 and 4-8; holidays, from 12-6, 
Moscow, V. JAKIMANKA, Panushova, Room 
No. 86. 
DIVORCE MATTERS 

and Church matters brought in all Consisto- 
ries, gives adviceupon them. Ex-Chief Clerk 
of Chancery in Divorce Division of Tabriz 
Consistory. SAMARSKY. Office hours, 10-2 
and 5-8. No. 6 Rozhdestvensky, Room 16, 
Telephone, 244-31. 
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lawyers in the United States. Imagine our Dakota or Nevada 
practitioners using the methods of their Russian contempor- 
aries! A fac-simile of some advertisements, recently clipped 
from the Russian daily newspapers, is given on the preceding 
page, with a translation of their contents. 

Imagine Counsellor Nikitin, who, employed during the 
week in the Divorce Division of the Holy Synod, comes down 
to Moscow on Sundays and drives a thriving business that day 
in divorces; or Counsellor Jakimanka, who charges from fifty 
dollars up and no pay until he “delivers the goods.” 

The matter of divorce in Russia is growing more lax each 
day. Were it merely a civil matter, as in the United States 
and in various European countries, the Russian Church might 
lift up her voice against the growing evil. But, bound as she 
is by the State, she is becoming the chief promoter of the 
divorce evil, because all the proceedings have to be consum- 
mated through her agency. Thus we have the spectacle ofa 
Church and Hierarchy practically aligned on the side of easy 
and frequent divorce, instead of being unalterably opposed to 
it. In a word, its practice every day contradicts the teaching 


of its catechism and the noble traditions of the Church of 
God, 




















PATRICIA, THE PROBLEM. 


BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER V. 





OM CUTHBERT went West that winter as one of 
@ the wealthy members of a powerful syndicate to 
invest in copper mines. Mrs, Delarue was pray- 
erfully grateful. 

ae “It makes my way so much clearer,” she 
confided to Hugh. ‘Of course every one will understand that 
Patricia cannot live alone, and, since my position as her friend 
and chaperon is one of dignity, I can entertain all my old 
friends. I foresee a very pleasant winter if it were not for 
Marie—”’ 

Hugh smiled. He always found something amusing in his 
worldly aunt’s candor. “Why, what has she done?” 

**Done—why nothing. She is just too—too perfect. Pa- 
tricia wants her to stay here this winter as her guest; but Marie, 
impelled by some absurd idea of independence, has gone to 
live in a boarding house and has become a paid charity worker ; 
and the pitiful sum she gets out of it seems to worry her.” 

“Is it so small?” 

‘Oh, she doesn’t worry because it’s so small; she worries 
because it’s—anything at all; and she talks of going to a con- 
vent so she can work without having to consider her bodily 
necessities.” 

He showed no surprise. ‘I thought it would end that way.” 

“Well, she hasn’t gone yet,” said his aunt, shutting her 
thin lips decidedly,” and I think I’ll oppose it. I have other 
plans for Marie.” 

“What ?” 

** Well I would like her to marry money. Of course I love 
her and I hate the idea of her denying herself through a life- 
time.” 

“So you would advise martyrdom ?” he said slowly. 

“Not at all,” she contradicted him with some show of vex- 
ation. “You know, dear Hugh, that money is desirable; and 
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I feel that this winter I have an unusual opportunity. Patricia 
wants gayety—Tom Cuthbert does not care how much money 
she spends in entertaining. We have this immense house, which 
is wonderfully improved since Patricia refurnished it; and you 
know, Hugh, I have not been away so long that all my old 
friends have forgotten me. Our social position here has always 
been assured. I intend to havea ball in December and I want 
you to give us a house party some time in the early winter.” 

**Me!” he exclaimed in some dismay. 

** Of course, your house in the country is ideal for a week 
end. You ought to get out of your atmosphere of pauperism 
occasionally. Hunt up some interesting men and I'll invite 
the women.” 

** Must 1?” 

“Of course. I’ll not accept a refusal.” 

She forced him into an amiable promise before he left her. 
He was beginning to take a coldly sociological interest in the 
plans of his aunt. Es 

The ball, engineered by Mrs. Delarue, was a great success. 
It was heralded diplomatically for days in the papers and ex- 
cited the envy of the uninvited. Her exclusive relatives ac- 
cepted her invitations with the vague conviction that “ poor 
dear Eleanor,” on the death of her aristocratic, incapable hus- 
band, had married a multi-millionaire. Tom Cuthbert’s name 
did not appear in the social register, but then there were some 
favored persons whose position did not require such publicity. 
Later on, when they saw Patricia, and the situation was con- 
scientiously explained to them, they decided to help launch the 
young lady, since they understood that this ball, with its costly 
favors and elaborate supper, was but the beginning of a series. 

Marie begged to remain away from these functions. She 
was too tired and too busy, she said. But her mother entreated, 
and she came dutifully, finding some solace in the fact that 
Hugh was always ready to take her home early in the evening. 

Meanwhile Patricia plunged into this social whirlpool with 
an enthusiasm that taxed even Mrs. Delarue’s power of endur- 
ance. Dinners, luncheons, teas, and after-theatre suppers began 
to wear upon the good lady’s digestive organs; but she made 
no protest, for it was the life she adored and loved. She felt 
a maternal proprietorship in Patricia’s popularity. The girl’s 
beauty and unusual musical ability, emerging from a background 
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of glittering gold mines, had created a sensation even in the 
critical orbit in which Mrs. Delarue moved. 

Since that first evening in the conservatory Hugh had never 
seen Patricia alone. At times he thought she purposely avoided 
him; but, he told himself, this was an unreasonable conclusion, 
since he had never made any effort to seek her society. 

During the winter he went North to spend some weeks 
studying the methods in hospitals for defective children—a sub- 
ject in which he was much interested. For a long time he 
had wished to establish an institution of this sort in connection 
with the settlement in which he worked. He was an ardent 
believer in the theory that much of youthful crime can be 
traced directly to unhealthy physical conditions. In restoring 
these poor little hampered bodies to a normal state he hoped 
to make their souls better, too. 

One morning, during his absence, Mrs. Delarue came into 
Patricia’s room in a state of horrified excitement. She was 
panting from her hurried flight through the hall, Her hair, 
which was always arranged so carefully, streamed down in 
scant locks around her ears, and the purple dressing gown which 
she wore emphasized the pallor of her face. 

Patricia was still in bed, but Mrs. Delarue’s unusual appear- 
ance roused her to energetic action. 

‘What is the matter?” she said, jumping up. ‘My dear 
Mrs. Delarue, what has happened ?” 

“On, it’s dreadful,” said Mrs. Delarue, sinking limply on 
the bed. 

Patricia’s eyes showed real alarm. ‘‘ What—what is dread- 
ful?” 

“Oh, it’s all in the morning paper,” sobbed Mrs. Delarue. 
“ Hugh has failed—failed utterly. He’s a bankrupt, just like 
his poor uncle.” 

“‘ How—why?” said Patricia bewildered. ‘‘I thought he was 
a doctor,” 

‘Oh, you don’t understand, and I can’t explain, because I 
never could comprehend business matters. But you see by the 
paper that the firm of Farrell has failed—the firm was estab- 
lished by my grandfather—the name has always been the same. 
Hugh has never been an active partner in the business, but he 
was one of the largest stockholders. Now he will have noth- 
ing—nothing—and what will become of me?” 
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iti You ? ” 

“Yes; oh, you know I am no longer young. Hugh has 
begged me many times to go and live in his country place— 
his mother’s old home, you know. I’ve never explained to 
him my real objections. Of course if I were fifteen years older 
I would be willing to go and bury myself there; but the lone- 
liness of it now would be more than I could stand. He also 
wanted to give me an allowance, and I gratefully accepted that, 
but now—now—I thought things were going too smoothly—I 
thought it couldn’t last. My child, I’ve had so much trouble 
in my life that I have reached a stage when I actually dread 
happiness. Something is sure to occur when one feels peaceful 
and contented.” 

“I'll gladly increase your allowance here,” said Patricia, 
seeking some practical solace for such woe. ‘“‘ I meant to men- 
tion it before, going out as you do requires so many clothes.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Delarue, wiping away her tears, ‘‘ but 
I couldn’t accept anything more from you, you are so genere 
ous. And, of course, I did not want to be dependent on Hugh 
if it could be avoided, but I did intend—when I was older— 
I thought I might allow him to provide for me then—” 

“Perhaps it is not as bad as you think. Papers so often 
exaggerate,” said Patricia, putting her white arm protectingly 
around her friend. ‘ Where is Dr. Farrell?” 

“Oh I don’t know—somewhere in a hospital.” 

“‘Why, is he ill?” 

“Oh, no, my dear; he’s studying hospitals. He’s so im- 
practical. He's founding some sort of an institution for crazy 
children, or deaf mutes, or something. It seems to be my 
fate to know nothing but impractical men—my poor dear 
husband had no business intent, and Haugh seems to have 
inherited his incompetency.” 

“But how could he?” 

**Oh, I don’t know how. Of course they were not rela- 
tions. Hugh’s father was a business man. I suppose Hugh 
must inherit his weakness from his mother. Oh, I wish Hugh 
were here—I suppose he will come at once—and I wouldn’t 
be surprised if he would treat the whole affair as if it were 
of no importance—he’s so indifferent to money— 

** Because he has always had it,” said Patricia with con- 
viction. ‘‘He doesn’t know what it means to be poor.” 
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**But we do,” said Mrs. Delarue. ‘‘We’ve had to face it 
out West. Ah! Patricia, what a dreadful life that was out on 
the prairie; I don’t know how we stood it. My one prayer 
was to get East. I suppose Hugh won’t give us the house 
party now—I wouldn’t care to burden him with it if a slight 
expenditure meant that he would have to live around at hash 
houses for a week. Oh, I hate poverty, Patricia—it’s the 
great sin in society. The poor have no place—no place.” 

Patricia regarded the good lady in some dismay. She had 
had no experience with hysterics. 

_“ Please let me help you to your room, dear Mrs. Delarue, 
and do spend the morning in bed. I'll send for the doctor and 
get him to give you something to soothe you. You are over- 
wrought. I’m sure when Dr. Farrell comes you will find out 
that the whole affair has been exaggerated.” 

**Please see if you can find Hugh, he may have returned 
to his office. Telephone the settlement—I want to know the 
worst—I cannot stand the suspense. Telephone at once, dear 
Patricia; I promise to go to bed and I'll try to compose my- 
self. I can go to my room alone. Please telephone to both 
places and ask him to come here at once.” 

Patricia watched her go with a sense of relief; all her 
young life she had been so schooled in the repression of all 
her feminine feelings that she had a masculine contempt for 
scenes. She threw a soft wrapper over her nightgown and 
sitting down at her little rosewood desk she picked up the 
telephone book and began to search for Dr. Farrell’s number. 

She tried the office first. He was not there, his man told 
her; he had returned to town the night before, but he had 
gone to his place in the country on the early morning train. 

Patricia looked dreamily out of the window, wondering what 
she should do. next; then, acting on impulse, she decided to 
go and bring him to his aunt. She ordered her electric ma- 
chine, which she always drove herself—twenty miles into the 
country in this beautiful sunshine was a short trip, she told 
herself—and secretly she was glad that the journey would 
give her a charitable reason for remaining away from Mrs. 
Delarue’s sobs and lamentations. She had never been to Dr. 
Farrell’s before, but she knew the general direction. She 
dressed hurriedly and her maid brought her her long fur wrap 
and tied a light blue veil over the brim of her broad hat. 

VOL. XCLL—38 
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Patricia did not once question the propriety of her going 
alone. She always welcomed the emergency that gave her an 
outlet for her surplus energy. The air was bracing, but not 
too cold; white flecks of cloud, huddled near the horizon, 
promised flurries of snow, but Patricia never heeded threaten- 
ing weather; she was in an introspective mood and she felt 
provoked for having to confess to herself a mild curiosity in 
wanting to see how Dr. Farrell would regard the loss of his 
fortune. He had seemed so superior to her in his attitude 
towards money that she found herself entertaining a half-de- 
fined hope that some of his philosophy would desert him in 
this crisis. Was it philosophy or religion? she asked herself. 
She knew that his faith was very definite, while she had none. 
She had always grown rebellious at the thought of authority; 
the Church of Rome was so positive, so far-reaching, so power- 
ful; she had often watched Marie Delarue at her prayers, 
wondering at the leok, approaching ecstasy, in her young 
friend’s eyes; she could not understand why she gave up 
afternoons of pleasure in Paris to spend them in moldy smell- 
ing cathedrals, she could not comprehend a faith that domin- 
ated the trivial as well as the great things in life, that held 
the balance so unswervingly in a world of juggled ethics, that 
gave its followers such surety of truth, such security of im- 
mortality. 

The little machine sped along noiselessly over the well- 
kept roads. Qnce in the gray woods she missed the way, but 
a friendly signpost set her right again. After traveling the 
twenty miles she had to stop at a farmhouse to inquire how 
to reach the gateway of Oakview. A boy, blowing on his 
bare hands to keep them warm, emerged from the stable. 

‘I jest dunno how to tell you,” he said, “but I kin run 
along and show you the place to turn in.” 

“Then get in here,” said Patricia, making room for him 
on the cushioned seat. 

“Lordy!” said the boy, his face breaking into a broad 
grin as he scrambled to the place beside her. ‘‘ Lordy! I 
never did think I’d ride in one of these here things.” 

“Cover up,” said Patricia, offering him half of the fur 
robes; then, animated by a new sense of comradeship, she 
said: ‘‘I’ve come to get Dr. Farrell for a friend of mine, but 
I'll run a mile past his place if you care to go.” 
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“Gee! wouldn’t I?” said the boy. “Then take me into 
Doc Farrell’s afterwards and I’ll walk home.” 

When at last they turned into the beech-bordered avenue 
that led to the old colonial house the boy’s freckled face 
radiated joy. 

“It beats a steam engine all hollow,” he said, getting out 
reluctantly. “Run by lightning, so to speak, electricity—the 
same thing, ain’t it?” 

The door opened and Dr. Hugh came out on the porch. 

“Why, Miss Cuthbert,” he said in some bewilderment, 
“and Dicky Green.” 

*“*I came to show her the way to yer house,” said Dicky, 
who saw no reason for the doctor’s astonishment, ‘‘and she 
give me a ride, for which I am thankful. I’m goin’ now. 
Good-bye.” 

** Good-bye, Dicky,” smiled Patricia. ‘I'll call again some 
other day.” The child notes in her voice answered Dicky’s own. 
‘Don’t you forget me.” And then she turned defensively to 
Dr. Hugh, as if he were challenging her present mood. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Mrs. Delarue is anxious to see you, and I came to take 
you to her when I found that you had no telephone here and 
that the train does not leave until three.” 

He noticed, with a sort of humorous interest, that her tone 
was far from friendly. 

“It was kind of you. I trust my aunt is not ill.” 

‘* Hysterical.” The one word showed her distaste for such 
feminine frailties. 

“I wish she wouldn’t be,” he said, as if he had suddenly 
become conscious of the cause of his aunt’s nerves. ‘‘I don’t 
want sympathy.” 

She turned her eyes searchingly upon him as if she doubted 
the truth of this statement. ‘‘ No, I suppose not; and I’m 
quite sure that no man prefers hysterics. Will you go?” 

“Of course; but I’ll have to ask you to wait a minute. I 
have a friend with me to-day; I’ll excuse myself. Will you 
come in?” 

She looked a little curiously through the stately doorway, 
with its fanlights and big brass knocker, and then, without 
hesitation, she jumped unassisted to the ground. 
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“I would like to see your stable man, Bob Bingham. If 
he’s in the stable, and you have company, I'll walk around 
there.” 

*T’ll tell him to come here.” 

‘Don’t trouble,” she said imperiously, ‘‘I would like to 
look at your horses. {I hear you have some fine stock. One 
of the famous Spitfire’s colts. I’d like a chance to ride him. 
It has been so long since I’ve been on horseback.” 

His bewilderment was noticeable now. Ever since that 
first night, when she had told him so frankly of her past life, 
he had watched her with growing curiosity; her enthusiasms 
were so real, her pleasure in people so apparent, and yet 
there were times when she seemed a mere spectator, viewing 
tolerantly a phase of life in which she had no concern. The 
years spent with Mrs. Delarue in Paris had given her poise, 
and her natural cleverness and charm of manner proclaimed 
her a finished social product; but to-day, he told himself, she 
had reverted to her primitive type. . 

“The horse is very dangerous,” he said, feeling that he 
must make some sort of a response. 

She smiled faintly. “I like risks—I’ve always taken them. 
Please go look after your company. I’d like to see Bob alone.” 

He was too polite to protest when he felt that he had been 
formally dismissed. He watched her go up the box- bordered 
path that led to the stable yard. He saw Bob hurrying to 
meet her, and their greeting was that of two old friends; then 
he turned wonderingly away and went into the house. 

As he entered his own comfortable library, rich in rare 
books and staring family portraits, his guest, with old-fash- 
ioned punctiliousness, rose from the low chair before the fire. 
He was an old man, dressed in black clerical clothes. A 
vest of purple beneath his Roman collar showed him to be a 
Church dignitary of some sort; his finely chiseled features had 
all the calm and gentleness that asceticism brings. 

“A sick call, Hugh?” he said. 

Hugh took up his position between his friend and the fire- 
light. The puzzled frown had deepened between his eyes. 

“Only my aunt,” he said. ‘‘She wants to hear the par- 
ticulars of the fall of the house of Farrell. Sit down, Father 
Joe, I can’t go yet; the young lady who has offered to take 
me to my aunt wants to see my stable man.” 
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The old priest sank back in his cushioned chair and picked 
up a magazine that had fallen to the floor. 

‘Don’t let me keep you.” 

“Oh, she didn’t want to see me,” said Hugh. ‘I was re- 
quested to come in here. She wanted to see my man Bob, 
who is, I suspect, a cutthroat.” 

The priest shut the magazine, and leaning over to the little 
smoking table beside him he lit a fresh cigar. 

“And why shouldn’t Bob have his friends?” he said. 
“You were saying, Hugh, when you left me—” 

Hugh turned and kicked a blazing log further back on the 
tarnished brass andirons. “To tell you the truth, Father Joe, 
I don’t know what I was saying. My present guest, out in 
the stable, is the queerest girl I ever saw.” 

Father Joe took the cigar from between his thin lips and 
laughed softly. 

“You’re a conservative, Hugh, though I don’t expect you 
to acknowledge it. You talk equality and fraternity, and you 
are willing to hobnob with slugs and cutthroats yourself. 
Why be annoyed if the lady has like propensities ?” 

‘*She hasn’t,” he said. “She objects strenuously. She is 
the most inconsistent person I ever met.” 

The old priest’s eyes twinkled. ‘Then no doubt you will 
marry her,” he said. 

“Marry her! She hates me. She announced that fact the 
first evening I met her.” 

**God bless me! what precipitancy. Did you propose the 
first evening ?”’ 

‘*Propose? My dear Father Joe—here, give me one -of 
those cigars—don’t know when I can afford to buy another 
box of them. Certain flavor about being poor—” 

‘Especially about poor cigars,’ said the priest drily. ‘But 
you are wandering away from the point, Hugh. You ought 
to marry—marriage is the normal state for most men.” 

“I suppose so,” agreed Hugh doubtfully, taking the chair 
opposite his guest and stretching out his long legs to the fire, 
“I always congratulate my friends when they get into it. If 
you will find me a lady I will consider the matter. I need 
help—I’m no sentimentalist, you know.” 

Father Joe beamed amid his circles of smoke. ‘Well, I 
am,” he said, “I think I’ll select—the lady in the stable.” 
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“The lady in the stable,” exclaimed Hugh, “is about as 
far removed from me, except chronologically, as the Queen of 
Sheba. I don’t understand her, that’s all.” 

“I like her.” 

“And you’ve never seen her.” 

‘That makes my judgment all the clearer.” 

ce How 7 99 

“I can judge of her attributes apart from her personality, 
She may be ugly and that would prejudice me in her favor.” 

Hugh leaned back in his chair and laughed. ‘Go on,” he 
said, “your point of view is always interesting. How many 
men would share your prejudice?” 

‘It’s more than a prejudice, it’s a conviction,” the priest 
went on smiling. “Ugly women have no vanity, therefore 
they are unspoiled; they are more useful, because they are 
not ornamental; they have more resource within themselves, 
because they are often left alone; they are frequently brilliant 
conversationalists, because they have to be—now, our friend in 
the stable—”’ 

“Is beautiful.” 

‘* Ah, that’s a misfortune; but perhaps she may answer our 
purpose better; no doubt you would prefer it.” 

‘*My dear Father Joe,” protested Hugh, “for a sensible 
man, a doctor of divinity, you certainly talk nonsense.” 

“And I insist that I am talking most sensibly. You are 
old enough to marry—you say you need help—I select the 
lady—and you call it foolish gabbling.” 

“ But the lady—you do not know her.” 

‘*I know many things about her.” 

* But, how? ~ You do not even know her name.” 

‘*Name,” repeated the old man, “‘my dear boy, who is 
talking nonsense now? What is a name? Wouldn’t you feel 
just as well acquainted with me if my name was John instead 
of Joseph? When I began to consider marriage for you, I 
was thinking solely of you; but now I think I’ll begin to have 
some consideration for—the lady in the stable.” 

“I wish you would talk in Greek or some other dead 
language, and then I wouldn’t try to follow you. It would be 
so much more restful to let you know once for all that you 
are incomprehensible.” 

Father Joe chuckled, his pointed chin almost disappeared 
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into the white wall of his high collar. ‘‘ Now, listen,” he said, 
“and I’ll prove conclusively that my talk is not as foolish as 
it may seem. To begin, I sit dozing before the fire. I hear 
an automobile coming over the graveled road. I do not mean 
to play eavesdropper, but you leave the door wide open. I 
hear a child thanking a lady for a ride, that proves the lady’s 
’ love for children and thoughtfulness for others. She desires an 
interview with your stable man, which shows a lack of snob- 
bishness and interest in the poor. She comes a long distance 
to get you. Why does she not send? Because she is decisive 
and energetic. She says she likes horses, therefore she is fear- 
less; if she is fearless, no doubt she is healthy in both mind 
and body. Are not all these recommendations? What kind 
of a paragon are you looking for?” 

“Oh, I’m not looking,” laughed Hugh, “but I would like 
to prove to you that you are all wrong. In my opinion, the 
lady in question has no soul.” 

“Tut, tut,” said Father Joe. “How are you going to prove 
that? Souls are elusive things, my boy. You can’t button- 
hole them in the light of day and ask them to explain all 
their motives; and half the time we don’t know our own.” 

** Well, I wish you knew her,” said Hugh.” I wish you 
would talk to her; she seems lacking in any sort of idealism— 
she lives only for pleasure. If you could hear her play on 
the harp you would say she was a pagan.” 

‘* Well, I’m no advocate of mixed marriages, but I like 
pagans,” said the old priest musingly. ‘‘So many possibilities 
to a pagan. We have so much to show ‘them, to give to 
them. You’re a born reformer, Hugh, and some of your no- 
tions delight me; but there’s only a subtle difference between 
a reformer and a crank. You don’t want to take narrow views, 
my boy; you want to get up on the hilltop; but you don’t 
want to get so high that your vision gets blurred. That’s 
almost as bad as staying down in the valley and getting no 
view at all. Now that you are poor, there’s more hope for 
you. Rich reformers rarely carry force.” 

“Don’t lecture,” said Hugh beseechingly. “I’ve got to go 
and face my aunt. - She will tell me my woes unabridged, and 
she will cry over my defective judgment, until I see myself a 
decrepit old man dependent upon a dog and a beggar’s tin 
cup for sustenance,” 
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“What do you expect? You can’t go through bankruptcy 
without suffering the sympathy of your friends. It’s a great 
thing to be old, Hugh, and to possess a sense of humor. 
There are so many melodramas in the world. Providence is 
blamed for all our mistakes, all our tantrums. Just look back 
on your own boyhood, Hugh. Remember the day you fell in 
the creek and cried because you thought you were drowned? 
Remember the many nights you were sent to bed without your 
supper because you stole green apples from the orchard? 
Remember the day you lost your bag of marbles, how you 
threatened to thrash every boy in the school? Facts look foolish 
now, eh, Hugh? Get a little older and you take the same 
view of your youthful manhood. Reach eternity, and I think 
we will smile at ourselves in earnest.” 

“That may be all very true,” -said Hugh, “but it doesn’t 
alter the unpleasant present. Do you suppose,” he added help- 
lessly, glancing at the clock on the mantel, “ that I’m to wait 
until I’m called for?” : 

There was the sound of a door banging and voices were 
heard in the doorway arguing good-naturedly. 

** Don’t talk to me, Bob,” Miss Cuthbert was saying. “I’ve 
made up my mind and I will—you know I will.” 

**You won't,” said Bob, “‘that horse is a devil. If the 
Doc’s gone broke that ain’t any reason why you should tame 
his colt.” 

She had reached the library door, and she stood there for 
a moment framed in the black woodwork, her blue veil shadow- 
ing the brightness of her hair, her cheeks red from the cold 
outside, and her gray eyes full of wilfulness. 

**I think we shall have to start,” she said; and then she 
glanced inquiringly at the old priest, ‘‘ Father Chatard,” she 
cried with a“glad look of recognition, and she swept towards 
him and took his white, wrinkled hand in hers. “ You do not 
know me? Don’t you remember Pat Cuthbert, the wild girl 
that you called ‘the witch of the woods’ ?”’ 

The old priest looked at Hugh, his deep-set eyes sparkling 
with boyish mischief. ‘I told Hugh I knew you,” he said. 
“ A woman has her intuitions, a man makes his deductions; 
but a name sometimes does make a difference—God bless me! 
how you’ve grown.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 


** And you have not changed at all,” she said. ‘While I 
—well, nothing is as it used to be.” 

“Not even you?” said the old priest kindly. ‘‘I wouldn’t 
like to think that you had lost yourself altogether.” 

She smiled half-sadly up at him. “I’ve been trying to,” 
she said. ‘‘ Every one has been teaching me to be something 
different.” 

“That’s hardly fair,” said the old priest humorously. “I 
think our individuality is immortal. We don’t want to wrap 
it up so we won’t be able‘to recognize it on judgment day. 
You must come and see me, or let me come and see you, and 
we'll talk about it. You see, Hugh, Patricia and I knew each 
other in the West. She guided me over one of the worst 
roads I ever traveled to bring me te a dying man’s bedside— 
a poor consumptive who was on his way to Silver City.” 

“Henri Delarue?” questioned Hugh quickly. ‘‘My aunt's 
husband.” 

“Yes”; said Patricia. ‘‘We had a wild scramble to get 
back at all. There had been so much rain and the streams 
were swollen and two little bridges washed away.” 

‘*And I’m not much of a horseman. I don’t suppose I had 
been on a horse’s back in twenty years. You see I just hap- 
pened to be stopping at the mission, the other priests were 
away, when Patricia came with her message. What a small 
place the world is, after all. I never knew that your aunt had 
married a Delarue; but, then, I never knew your aunt until I 
met her that day at the Golden Eagle. You see, Patricia, I was 
Hugh’s old tutor when I was pastor in this little country about 
a quarter of a century ago; and now, when the world seems 
to move too fast for an old fellow like me, I run down here 
to get my bearings. I won’t detain you now, we must see 
each other in town. Take Hugh to his aunt, the poor lady 
may need some reassurances. We are not going to blow our 
brains out just because a few stocks and bonds have tumbled 
into nothingness.” He followed them out into the sunlight to 
examine the weight of their robes, so solicitous for their com- 
fort that he seemed oblivious to the cold wind that took play- 
ful liberties with his snowy hair and wrapped his seam-worn 
cassock about his lean form. 
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** Good-bye, children, God bless you!” he said. ‘Bob and 
I will find something in the larder for lunch; and I’ll leave 
on the three o’clock train and see you both in town some 
day.” 

Patricia started the small machine, and for several miles they 
traveled in silence, then she said: 

**I have half a mind to drop you in town and take to the 
woods forever.” 

“Why drop me?” he smiled. 

‘You are so civilized, while I am only a half-tamed savage. 
When I am out in the woods like this, I forget—I feel the 
call of the wild—I forget all of Mrs. Delarue’s teachings. 
Breathe the bite of frost in the air. Look at those tall trees 
etched against the sky. See that fretful little brook trying to 
break through its thin shield of ice. I hate an automobile on 
a day like this. I’d like to be on the back of your untamed 
colt. You say you have lost money—why not apter him for 
the sweepstakes this spring?” 

“And break my neck by way of adding to my general bro- 
kenness?” 

“Bob could break him,” she ‘said with conviction, ‘‘ Bob 
and I.” 

“en?” 

**Of course. Why not?” 

There was an unconscious look of disapprobation in his eyes 
which she detected at once. She believed that it was caused 
by her suggestion to help him, and she added with quick vex- 
ation: “‘It would only be for the joy of the sport, the joy of 
conquest; but I forgot, I suppose you do not approve of 
horse-racing.” 

The question was so direct, that he could think of no light 
way to parry it, though he had no desire to moralize. 

_“T don’t believe I would care to make money that way. 
The game is usually so crooked.” 

His words struck her as a reproof, and her eyes blazed an- 
grily. ‘‘Of course you wouldn’t,” she said. ‘‘ Naturally you 
wouldn’t care for the normal thing, you are so different from 
most men.” 

**Not at all,” he interrupted her. ‘ Men are hopelessly alike. 
I have my own particular notions and a jockey has his. I 
like blooded stock because it is beautiful and convenient to 
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own, a jockey cares for it for its monetary value. I have never 
cared for money—” 

“I don’t believe you,” she interrupted. ‘‘ Money is an ab- 
solute necessity with me.” 

‘I think that is only a fancy,” he said. ‘*I have found 
that all the best things in life can flourish without it.” 

“You have always had it, while I—think where I came 
from—it has seemed to open the way for everything.” 

‘* What for instance ?” 

**For life—the whole of life.” 

“You had life on your western mountains,” he said slowly. 
“You show it every way.” 

‘‘ What, after all Mrs. Delarue’s warnings?” She smiled. 
“Poor lady, have all her efforts been in vain?” 

“You know what I mean,” he went on slowly. “Life in 
the open gave you your beauty, your freshness, and half your 
standards. You will come back to them after a while. So 
many things do not matter. The mountains are eternal. They 
show us our own petty proportions.” 

‘Don’t preach,” she interrupted him. ‘ You Catholics have 
a spiritual viewpoint that you think other people share. You 
forget that I’m a pagan with a pagan’s distrust of creeds.” 

He made no reply, and she regretted her words, She would 
have liked him to go on. She enjoyed being analyzed, She 
had grown a little tired of men who made love to her. 

Another long silence fell between them. Then the small 
automobile came to a sudden stop in the most deserted part 
of the wooded roadway. 

“We will have to be towed back to town,” she said com- 
posedly. “ How far are we from the nearest farmhouse?” 

“Dicky Green’s,” said Dr. Hugh, getting out to exam- 
ine the little car. ‘‘But the horses there are nothing but bags 
of bones. I think it would be wiser to go back te my house, 
if a fiveemile walk is not too much for you.” 

“ Five miles,” she laughed. ‘You don’t know what a tramp 
I am.” She threw back the fur robes and, purposely ignoring 
his profferred assistance, she started to jump out, but her foot 
twisted in some unaccountable way and she fell, a limp heap, 
on the hard, frozen ground. As he bent over her she gave a 
low moan, and he saw that her face was white and drawn with 


pain. 
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‘I’ve sprained my ankle,” she said calmly. ‘You will have 
to go alone.” 

‘* And leave you here? Let me lift you into the car. TV'll 
bandage your ankle. And he began tearing his linen handker- 
chief into strips with practised fingers. 

“I don’t want you to do anything for me,” she said, “‘ ex- 
cept to find a team of horses. I can’t walk, that’s plain. You 
might help me to that little clump of trees and give me the 
robes. There’s a little lunch in the basket beneath the seat. 
I can lie down among the pine-needles until you return.” 

“It’s so cold.” 

**Then build a fire.” 

In spite of her apparent dislike of him, her placidity in the 
emergency would have won the admiration of any man. The 
rough life she had led in the West made all inconveniences 
seem trivial. She did not expect any special consideration on 
the plea of her femininity. If their positions had been reversed, 
she would have been quite as capable of dealing with the sit- 
uation as her companion. 

When the fire was made and a pile of dry wood had been 
placed close to the rugs, so that she could feed the flame until 
his return, Dr. Hugh still hesitated. 

“I don’t know what is best to do,” he said, “there is so 
little passing on this road that we may be here for several 
hours before we can get assistance, and yet I don’t like to 
leave you here alone and in pain.” 

“My ankle is easier now; you can bandage it when we get 
home. We can’t stay here like shipwrecked mariners. Please 
go—” 

**But I don’t know how safe these woods are,” he said re- 
luctantly, fearing to frighten her, and he glanced at the dia- 
mond brooch she wore. “There may be tramps—” 

_ “Don’t worry,” she interrupted him, and from the pocket 
of her coat she brought a small revolver. “I have this through 
a lucky accident. The last time I had on this coat we went 
down the river to see some target practice, and I put this in 
my pocket, because—well, you see, I’m a dead shot, and I 
wanted to show those army officers we went with that a woman 
could shoot as well as a man; so if a tramp should happen 
to come by,” she laughed, “‘he may need all your professional 
skill to revive him.” 
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Half-satisfied he left her, telling himself that he was not 
living in the days of highwaymen; but in spite of his assur- 
ances a presentiment of evil followed him. Before the road 
turned he stopped and looked back to wave his hat, but Pa- 
tricia did not see him, she was busily engaged feeding some 
snowbirds with the crumbs from her lunch basket; they hov- 
ered fearlessly around her, recognizing, a sympathetic spirit 
spreading a feast for them in this frozen world of famine. 

Dr. Hugh had not been gone more than an hour when 
Patricia heard footsteps coming along the hard-packed road, 
She sat up, alert for any danger, her large hand resting confi- 
dently on the shining pistol by her side. 

A strange looking man rounded the angle of the pines. 
He was dressed in shabby clothes of a gaudy pattern, and he 
wore no overcoat; his soft felt hat was pushed back on his 
head, showing a line of straight black hair; his high cheek 
bones and deep-set eyes gave him the appearance of an Indian. 

Patricia saw nothing alarming in his advent. His resem- 
blance to a Choctaw chief appealed to her sense of humor. 

“If he only had on feathers,” she sighed. Then, animated 
by a spirit of mischief, she decided to ask for immediate as- 
sistance; she thought that if the stranger had a horse in the 
background she might end her long vigil in the woods and 
vanish before Dr. Hugh returned for her. 

“Got a team?” she asked, falling back into her Western 
brief directness. 

The man looked startled. Her voice carried clear in the 
still cold air, and he looked from side to side in his effort to 
place her, for her little camp was concealed from the point 
from which he stood; then, seeing the car, he came hurrying 
forward. 

‘‘Had an accident?” he said, “or has the juice just give 
out?” 

** Both,” said Patricia. ‘‘ Have you a team?” 

“Lord, no; I’m down and out, piking to find a friend of 
mine who will help me on to the next station. Are you 
hurt?” 

Patricia’s hand tightened on her glistening revolver. “A 
little,” she confessed, “I’m waiting for a friend of mine to 
bring a horse or two to tow me back to town; and meanwhile,” 
she added, seeing his eyes rest on her diamonds for a moment, 
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“I was practicing with this,” she brought the revolver into 
full view. 

“You want to tell me you can shoot,” he said with quick | 
astuteness. ‘‘I didn’t mean to frighten you, but I might add 
—being on the subject—that you don’t frighten me either. 
Women never shoot straight.” 

“Don’t they?” she said, her lips tightening as she realized 
there might be some reason for alarm. “You see that small 
dead leaf hanging on that tree—now where is it?” 

*‘That’s some shooting,” said the man admiringly, as the 
remnants of the leaf, fluttered to the ground. ‘‘ You shoot like 
Prairie Nell in the Wild West show. Don’t happen to be 
Prairie Nell,are you? Reckon she’s riding around in an auto- 
mobile by now.” 

“No”; said Patricia shortly. 

“I didn’t mean no harm,” he said. ‘I’m out here looking 
for a friend of mine. Don’t happen to know Bob Bingham, 
do you?” : 

“Why, yes”; she said eagerly, her sense of safety fully 
restored. ‘‘He is one of my oldest friends.” 

The man looked surprised. The whole situation was as- 
tonishing from his point of view. This handsome young woman, 
with the costly clothes, sitting so contentedly by the roadside, 
seemed anxious to claim Bob’s friendship, when there were 
few who would wish to acknowledge his acquaintanceship. 

‘How far am I from his place?” 

“ About five miles.” 

‘Are you waiting for him?” 

‘*No; I wish I were,” she said earnestly. 

The man spat some tobacco juice against a distant tree- 
trunk, and then asked: “Is Bob up or down?” 

‘Sober now,” said the girl, quick to catch the drift of his 
words, ‘“‘but he’s not burdened with a bank account; he’s 
taking care of a man’s place and horses.” 

The man chuckled unpleasantly. His teeth were broken 
and his gums showed wide and yellow. “Biggest horse thief 
that ever went unhung,” he said. 

“Well, he isn’t stealing now,” said Patricia, ‘‘and if you 
have any such notion I wish you would leave him alone.” 

“Oh, I haven’t a notion,” said the man innocently. “No- 
tion ain’t the word, I’m only seeking information. You see, 
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Miss, I’ve been in Australia for the last seven years, and I’ve 
been knocking around the world so generally that I ain’t had 
a chance to keep up with my friends. I want to locate some 
of them. Ain’t that natural? Only landed yesterday. Got 
into a little game last night and they skinned me—d—— 
them. Begging your pardon, Miss, ain’t heard no polite lan- 
guage for two months. Some one was telling me that Tom 
Cuthbert has made his pile and that he has come East. 
Don’t happen to know Tom Cuthbert, do you?” 

Patricia experienced a sudden revulsion of feeling. Her 
old life seemed to be closing in upon her. 

“Yes”; she said after a moment’s hesitation. 

‘They say he’s out of town.” 

“‘ He is.” 

“You don’t happen to know when he’ll be back?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“I reckon it will pay me to wait and see Tom Cuthbert,” 
he said. Then reflectively: ‘‘He used to keep a bar out my 
way—called it the Golden Eagle—and I reckon it swallowed 
up more yellow birds and turned out more bad whisky than 
any place ‘east of the Rockys.” ' 

**Don’t,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t!” 

‘Well, of course, if he’s a special friend of yours—” 

“He happens to be my father,” she said. 

‘Great Scott!” exclaimed the man, looking down at the 
beautiful woman at his feet. ‘“ Now, I wouldn’t have thought 
Tom Cuthbert was good enough to black your boots.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Hugh drove up in the comfortable old carriage that had 
belonged to-his mother. He quickened the horses’ pace when 
he saw that Patricia was not alone. 

“Thought I might be of some assistance,” said the man 
easily, by way of explaining his presence. 

**No”; said Dr. Hugh with scant courtesy. ‘‘ My stable 
man is behind me bringing a horse to haul the car to the 
nearest garage. Miss Cuthbert, let me lift you in. You have 
had a long wait in the cold. I believe you are shivering.” 

“Not at all”; she forced a mirthless little laugh. “But I 
have come to the conclusion that a steam radiator is prefer- 
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able to woodland scenery. Let us get home as quickly as 
we can.” 

She made no protest as he lifted her in his arms and placed 
her among the cushions of the carriage. The tramp’s state- 
ments had strangely shaken her. He seemed to embody some 
impending disaster. For the first time in her life she felt help- 
less and afraid; but fear was so foreign to her that even now 
she attributed her mental state to the pain in her ankle, 
which was almost unbearable when she moved. 

When Dr. Hugh questioned her about her companion of 
the roadside, solicitous to know whether he had been rude to 
her, she said: “He proved to be a friend of your man Bob, 
and Bob is one of my oldest friends; he used to be kind to 
me when I was a child, and nobody else cared.” 

There was a certain appeal in her frankness which was an- 
other phase of her inconsistency. For the rest of their slow 
homeward journey she answered him in monosyllables. She 
was trying to force her memory back into her father’s past. 
Her chance acquaintance had made her old life loom so large 
that she had to acknowledge reluctantly that she might never 
be able to escape from its consequences. 

When they reached home Mrs. Delarue met them in the 
hallway, genuinely alarmed when she saw Patricia carried into 
the house. Her hysterics, lacking a sympathetic audience, had 
abated, and a disconcerting telegram from Tom Cuthbert had 
roused her from her bed and bromide to preparations for his 
arrival. 

As soon as Patricia had been made comfortable, and her 
swollen ankle dressed, the telegram was brought to her. It read: 


‘‘Knocked out—Coming home—Meet five-forty-five. 
“T, CUTHBERT.” 


‘“‘What does it mean?” asked Mrs. Delarue vaguely. ‘Do 
you suppose he has met with—violence ?” 

“‘ He is ill,” said Patricia, her eyes filling with tears. “Dr. 
Farrell, I must go to him. Can you get me a pair of crutches?” 

**You cannot stand,” he said, wondering a little at this 
first exhibition of tenderness he had ever seen in her. 

“I must,” she said with her old wilfulness. ‘‘ My father 
is evidently very ill, I must go to him at once.” She started 
up impetuously, but fell back on her pillow, faint with the pain. 
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‘You cannot go,” he said. ‘You see that you cannot go. 
I will meet him and do all that I can.” 

“Thank you,” she said simply, dimly realizing the com- 
mand in his tone, and again she felt unaccountably helpless 
and afraid. ; 

Tom Cuthbert’s train arrived that afternoon half-an-hour 
late. He was not alone. A pompous old physician, justly 
celebrated for his skill, had traveled East with him. Taking 
up his position in the carriage he announced his intention of 
going home with the Hon. Tom to remain some days. 

** To see the last of me,” said the Hon. Tom with a glimpse 
of his old cheerfulness. 

Dr. Hugh forced a responsive smile at this grim joke, 
though his professional experience told him that he was facing 
a dying man. In explaining Patricia’s absence he belittled 
her accident, and dwelt upon her desire to meet the train and 
her demand for crutches. 

‘*She’s like her dad,” said the Hon. Tom. “ Ain’t accus- 
tomed to acknowledging obstructions.” 

His face looked like yellow wax in the light of the fading 
day. Once or twice during the drive the doctor leaned over 
and anxiously felt his patient’s pulse. 

“He ought never to have attempted the journey,” he told 
Dr. Hugh afterwards, when the Hon. Tom had been put to 
bed and a trained nurse installed. ‘‘He’s led a hard life, and 
been more or less dissipated. I think you will agree with me 
that there is only the slimmest chance for him. He had his first 
attack the early part of the winter. He was willing to go to 
a hospital then, but this time he determined to come home, 
I did not know he had a family physician. I must have labored 
under a misapprehension—” 

“TIT am not Mr. Cuthbert’s physician,” Dr. Hugh hastily 
assured him. “I am here merely as a friend—I have never 
been consulted in any way.” 

**Then I shall remain,” said the great doctor. “I think it 
is only a question of days.” 

When Mrs. Delarue and. Marie were told of their bene- 
factor’s dangerous condition, their Catholic instincts were 
alarmed at the thought of his dying without any religious 
mijnistrations, and when they hesitatingly consulted Patricia 
her eyes opened wide with horror. 

VOL, XCl.—39 
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“Do you mean that my father is — she asked. 

“He is very ill.” 

‘And what can a priest do?” 

Mrs. Delarue was unequal to the emergency. She stroked 
Patricia’s hand in the same absent-minded way with which she 
would have caressed a kitten. She had always found the di- 
rect questions of her charge most difficult. 

“Oh, Patricia dear,” said Marie, her soft voice full of sym- 
pathy. “‘A priest could help your father’s soul. He could 
pray for him—prepare him—” 

“For what?” said Patricia. “Do you think my father 
would want to be worried with his sins? His point of view is 
so different from yours, Marie. Nobody was good where I 
came from. Everybody went in for high grading. Every one 
cursed and gambled and drank. Oh, I wouldn’t want to be- 
lieve as you do—eternal punishment for a soul—” 

“But, Patricia darling,” said Marie, “there is always re- 
pentance. God is good and merciful. -He isn’t going to judge 
us all by the same standards, without regard for our environ- 
ment, our spiritual enlightenment. Let the priest talk to your 
father; it will do no harm. There is old Father Chatard.” 

Patricia sat up among her pillows. ‘‘I don’t mind him,” 
she said. ‘‘He knows us—he will make allowances. Oh, it is 
terrible to think of going into the unknown alone. Oh, why 
wasn't I given some faith—some belief in the personality of a 
God.” 

Father Chatard came next morning. He stayed a short time 
with the sick man, and on his way out of the house he stopped 
to see Patricia, who was in the library on a couch before the 
fire, a pair of white crutches on the floor beside her. 

‘*It was good of you to come,” she said, holding out her 
hand to him. “ Will you sit down for a moment? I want to 
ask you—I know you will tell me the truth—I want to ask 
you if my father is going to die?” 

His dim eyes were full of tenderness. “I am afraid so,” 
he said. 

** And his soul?” said Patricia. “‘I want you to ‘tell me 
something about his soul—the part that will go on living— 
living forever—” 

‘And Mrs. Delarue has been telling me that you had no 
faith,” said the old priest. ‘‘ Who taught you that ?” 
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“No one; but I have always felt it. At first it was the 
savages’ idea of a great Spirit—the spirit of the winds, the 
stars, the mountains—then came the feeling that I was a part 
of an understandable force. It has all been vague, indefinite, 
but now that I seem shut away from the cliffs and the gorges, 
it seems to seek some expression in my music; but the idea 
is so elusive I cannot grasp it.” 

‘“‘Few of us can,” said the old priest. “We make weak 
attempts in prayer.” 

Patricia looked dully at the fire. ‘I don’t know how to 
pray,” she said. 

‘“‘Would you like to learn?” The suggestion was made 
with hesitating gentleness. 

**No; I don’t believe in it,” she said. ‘1 don’t believe I 
ever could.” 

“ But you wouldn’t mind my praying for you?” 

6 No.” 

‘‘And you wouldn’t mind what my prayers specify ?” 

She smiled faintly. ‘ Well, now, I’m not so sure of that.” 

“But I thought you had no faith.” 

‘*But your confidence half frightens me.” 

‘** And convinces ?” 

‘*No; I think I have a superstition about you.” 

“I hope it isn’t an unpleasant one,” he said with old-fash- 
ioned courtliness. 

‘‘You seem all spirit,” she went on. ‘“ The material things 
of life seem to make no difference to you. I feel that I can 
talk to you with the same freedom with which I should con- 
verse with a ghost. Every time I shake hands with you, I am 
surprised that I touch a living hand instead of thin air—” 

The priest’s eyes showed a gleam of humor. ‘“ What a 
nebulous nobody I must seem. What an unsympathetic 
vacuity !” 

‘*Now, you know it isn’t that,” she interrupted hastily. 
“You are smiling at me, and so I won’t attempt to explain. 
I confess I was a little interested in the—specifications. I have 
a general idea that we shouldn’t agree on a plan.” 

“But I hope we should in the end,” he said. “I want to 
ask you if you could tell me where I can find Hugh? Your 
father wants to see him.” 
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“My father wants him? Why, is he dissatisfied with the 
doctor that he brought from the West ?” 

**I believe he does not want to see him professionally. I 
think it is a business matter.” 

“That is very strange,” she said, contracting her brows, 
“Why should my father ask for him, when he has his law- 
yer?” 

“I do not know,” said the priest. ‘He told me nothing.” 

‘* And they do not like each other,” she continued. 

‘‘He did not tell me that.” 

“ And I do not like to ask him to come.” 

‘eé Why ?” 

** Because,” she said slowly, “I do not think I like him 
either.” 

“And I have a great admiration for him,” said the old 
priest. “‘I love him as a son. He has a noble soul—a bit 
impulsive, a little over-confident—” 

“And proud, overbearing, and snobbish,” she added. 
** Please forgive me for abusing your friend, but we do not get 
on together.” 

** Tut, tut, I wouldn’t be so violent. First impressions are 
often mistaken ones. I won’t ask you to send for him. The 
duty is mine, since your father asked me. I'll go to the 
settlement first. Good-bye. God bless you! I am coming 
again to-morrow to see your father.” 

“Oh, yes; come again”; she said eagerly. ‘‘ You must 
help my poor father. The spirit world will seem so dark to 
him. You must talk to him—teach him—show him the way.” 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 























H. G. WELLS. 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 
IV, 


RE have considered Mr. Wells’ Socialism in relation 
to the family and to private ownership. We 
must now approach it more positively. What 
is to be its institutional form—that through 

i me «Chich it will impress itself upon our daily life 
in its 1 most executive and powerful way? What,in a word, of 
the Socialist State? 

It is important that we should have a concrete notion of 
the Socialist State as Mr. Wells pictures it, for in it, and through 
it, and by means of it, and by means of it alone, he seeks to 
achieve the regeneration of human life. With him the State 
is the first and final institution—it is the seat and source of 
all authority, that to which all other institutions are subordi- 
nate, that from which there is no appeal. True he speaks both 
of the Church and the family, but he speaks of them as insti- 
tutions altogether subordinate to the State; and such opinions 
as he is pleased to express about either of them, when not di- 
rectly antagonistic, are so thin and speculative as to proclaim 
most unmistakably that he has no active faith in them what- 
ever.* With him, as far as institutions go, it is the State or 
nothing; and, therefore, to his State we must direct our care- 
ful attention, in order to learn what it is and how it will work. 

In A Modern Utopia we have a most brilliant presentation 
of the Socialist State; and in First and Last Things we have 
Mr. Wells’ latest conviction with regard to it; taking the two 
books together, we should get to the heart, and I hope to the 
truth, of his great faith in Socialism. In attempting a sort of 
thumb-nail sketch of this I shall follow him in setting down 
not only what is more obviously and immediately practical, 
but also what may seem to some quite remotely idealistic and 





* With regard to views on family, see article in the July CATHOLIC WoRLD; with ree 
gard to those on religion and the Church, see (4.) 284, 293, 302; (#.) 83-91, 151-165. 
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visionary. His own fearless loyalty to the truth as he sees it 
is so fine that I should make a poor return for his generosity 
if I held back any sincere conviction or failed to trace an idea 
of his to what I deemed its final or even fatal consequence. 
We Catholics are familiar enough with the idea of a world- 
wide institution; the Church is such an institution, but it is 
mainly concerned with the spiritual needs of man, and with 
his physical needs only in so far as they are subservient to 
his spiritual ones. Mr. Wells, too, has a fine conception of a 
world-wide institution, of a World State which is to be the 
owner of all the earth and the provider and disposer of those 
material goods which are at once so necessary and at the same 
time so insufficient of themselves to satisfy what is really high- 
est in human desire. The World State in his ideal “ presents 
itself as the sole land-owner of the earth, with the great local 
governments . . . (and) municipalities, holding, as it were 
feudally, under it as landlords. The State, or these subordinates, 
holds all the sources of energy, and either diréctly or through 
its tenants, farmers, and agents, develops these sources, and 
renders the energy available for the work of life. It, or its 
tenants, will produce food, and so human energy, and the ex- 
ploitation of coal and electric power, and the powers of wind 
and wave and water, will be within its right. It will pour out 
this energy by assignment and lease and acquiescence and what 
not upon its individual citizens. It will maintain order, main- 
tain roads, maintain a cheap and efficient administration of jus- 
tice, maintain cheap and rapid locomotion, and be the common 
carrier of the planet, convey and distribute labor, control, let, 
or administer all natural productions, pay for and secure healthy 
births and a healthy and vigorous new generation, maintain 
the public health, coin money, and sustain standards of meas- 
urement, subsidize research, and reward such commercially un- 
profitable undertakings as benefit the community as a whole; 
subsidize, when needful, chairs of criticism and authors and 
publications, and collect and distribute information. The energy 
developed and the employment afforded by the State will de- 
scend like water that the sun has sucked out of the sea to fall 
upon a mountain range, and back to the sea again it will come 
at last. . . . Between the clouds and the sea it will run, 
as a river system runs, down through a great region of indi- 
vidual enterprise and interplay, whose freedom it will sustain. 
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. « .» From our human point of view the mountains and the 
sea are for the habitable lands that lie between. So, likewise, 
the State is for Individualities. The State is for individuals, 
the law is for freedoms, the world is for experiment, experi- 
ence, and change; these are the fundamental beliefs upon which 
a modern Utopia must go” (U., pp. 89-91). 

In this paragraph, which I have just quoted, we have the 
State presented as the summum bonum of all earthly institu- 
tions. In the latter part of it we have a metaphor intended 
to enlighten us. We are told of the sun, of the mountains, and 
the sea, and of the habitable lands that lie between. We are 
also told that just as the mountains and the sea are for the 
habitable lands that lie between, so is the State for individu- 
alities. From this we may conclude that the State is repre- 
sented by the mountains and the sea. It is only fair, then, for 
us to ask what the sun represents. The sun is the light and 
life of the metaphor, but it shines without explanation. What 
in Modern Utopia corresponds to this glorious symbol? What- 
ever it is, it must be something intrinsically finer and more 
predominant than even the State itself; but, unfortunately, we 
are given no clue to its identity. To me, however, it has taken 
on a great significance, for may it not be meant to represent 
that great problem which Mr. Wells so often approaches, but 
never at all adequately grapples with, I mean, the problem of 
the Spiritual Power in the Socialist State ? 

He comes, however, to close quarters with it when treating 
of the Utopian Samaurai—a voluntary nobility, who are to be 
the salt of the Socialist State, the pattern and stimulus of all 
that is at once most stable and progressive. 

In Utopia, ‘‘a world identical in every respect with the 
real planet earth, except for the profoundest differences in the 
mental content of life,” there are four main classes of mind 
quite clearly distinguishable and called respectively, the Pozetic, 
the Kinetic, the Dull, and the Base. The two former classes 
are the living tissue of the State, the two latter, its fulcra and 
resistances, With the Dull and the Base we need not deal 
here, but the distinction between the Poietic and Kinetic is a 
very useful and suggestive one. 

The poietic class, at its best, includes all those who are 
most creative, initiative, progressive, and even revolutionary in 
the best sense of that word. The kinetic class, on the other 
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hand, is less creative and more generally efficient, it makes 
more for stability in the State than for novelty, is more self- 
disciplined and more inclined to take its stand upon historic 
values than the poietic. “A fairly energetic kinetic is probably 
the nearest thing to that ideal which our earthly anthropolo- 
gists have in mind when they speak of the ‘Normal’ human 
being. The very definition of the poietic class involves a cer- 
tain abnormality.” 

A State run entirely by kinetics would cease to grow, first 
in this department of activity and then in that; it would lose 
its power of initiation, of adaptation, of integrating change. 
But, on the other hand, a State run entirely by poietics would 
quickly fall from its sheer instability—from that lack of order 
and discipline which only an unyielding and peremptory law 
can give it. 

The problem, therefore, arises as to whether there is to be 
an inevitable alternation of now poietic and now kinetic as- 
cendency, or whether it be possible to maintain a sort of 
complementary equilibrium between these two equally neces- 
sary but wholly differentiated classes in the State. “Is it 
possible to maintain a secure, happy, and progressive State 
beside an unbroken flow of poietic activity?” 

Mr. Wells’ Utopians thought so and, according to him, at- 
tained to a practical solution of this difficult problem. 

What characterizes a member of the poietic class is obvi- 
ously a specialized and momentous individuality. But such a 
person is so often by his very nature impatient and incapable 
of submission to the authority of an external institution, unless 
indeed an organization can be found which will give him an 
atmosphere and an environment both free and stimulating, an 
organization, in fact, which will educate this momentous indi- 
viduality of his to its highest point of social utility. I am 
speaking, of course, entirely from Mr. Wells’ standpoint as to 
the all-importance of what he would call community values. 

_ The Utopians believed it possible for the State to frame 
limiting conditions within which every person of poietic tem- 
perament should be encouraged to the full and practical ex- 
pression of his peculiar excellence. Education, at first general 
and afterwards specialized, with appropriate incentives, honors, 
and rewards, was open to all without class or distinction. But 
the flower of Utopian manhood was to be found in the Sam- 
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aurai, “ Any intelligent adult, in a reasonably healthy and 
efficient State, may, at any age after five-and-twenty, become 
one of the Samaurai,” an Order into whose hands falls practi- 
cally the whole administrative work of Utopia. 

This Order of the Samaurai was entirely voluntary; it was 
open to any one who could submit to the discipline of its 
Rule. It included, at the time of Mr. Wells’ visit, all the 
head teachers and disciplinary heads of colleges, judges, bar- 
risters, employers of labor beyond a certain limit, practising 
medical men, and legislators; in fact, everybody who was any- 
body in Utopia. 

The Rule was designed ‘‘to exclude the Dull, to be unat- 
tractive to the Base, and to direct and co-ordinate all sound 
citizens of good intent.” It was also designed “to discipline 
the impulses and emotions, to develop a moral habit, and sus- 
tain a man in periods of stress, fatigue, and temptation; and, 
in fact, to keep all the Samaurai in a state of moral and 
bodily health and efficiency.” It consisted of three parts, the 
things that qualified, the things that must not be done, and 
the things that must be done. 

A youth or man is qualified for admission by a sort of 
leaving-certificate from his college, obtained by an examination 
which excludes about ten per cent of the healthy Utopian 
youth. Among those who are necessarily excluded are people 
of nervous instability, however great though irregular their 
poietic gifts may be; such people are not wanted among the 
Samaurai.* 

Now as to the things that are forbidden. Meat having for 
some time been abandoned throughout Utopia, the Samaurai 
hardly notice this privation, but neither are they allowed in- 
dulgence in any alcoholic drink or narcotic drug. Usury, too, 
at first forbidden to the Samaurai alone, has by this time al- 
most died out of Utopia. The Samaurai may not buy or sell 
for profit, except on behalf of the State; from this it follows 


# It may be mentioned, that the Samaurai have a Canonical Book, but that the canon is 
of a very elastic nature, the last addition being a poem by the late Mr. W. E. Henly, which 
includes that memorable verse : 


** Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 

I thank whatever gods may be, 

For my unconquerable soul,” 
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that the great employers, who are necessarily Samaurai, never 
trade for selfish gain—a great innovation on our earthly cus- 
tom—and so there are no private fortunes in Utopia that can 
compare at all with the huge wealth of the State. The Sam- 
aurai are forbidden to act, sing, or recite, though they are 
permitted to lecture authoritatively or join in debates; they 
must not play games in public, nor be seen watching them, 
much less indulge in betting of any kind; they may not per- 
form menial tasks for hire, but they are enjoined to shave, 
dress, and wait upon themselves; they may not keep servants, 
but must make their own beds and look after their own pri- 
vate rooms. 

With regard to more intimate matters of moral discipline 
there are very strict injunctions. There is a Rule of chastity, 
but not of celibacy. The young, indeed, it would appear, are 
allowed to sow their wild oats before they reach the age of 
twenty-five, and are then fully eligible for the sterner life of 
the Samaurai, no special training in emotional» or moral disci- 
pline is made compulsory before that time. ‘“ Let them have 
a chance of wine, love, and song; let them feel the bite of 
full-bodied desire, and know what devils they have to reckon 
with” (p. 285). But after twenty-five, failings of this kind, 
which before were merely venial, now take rank as mortal 
offences, for which there is no room for repentance, at least 
within the Order itself. ‘A man who breaks the Rule after 
his adult adhesion at five-and-twenty is no more in the Sam- 
aurai forever.” 

In this place, at any rate, the Utopians seem quite frankly 
to recognize the weakness of human nature. Civilization, we 
are told, has developed far more rapidly than man has modi- 
fied for the better; his natural powers of self-restraint are too 
weak to curb his physical and emotional passions; great ma- 
terial prosperity has always been followed by moral collapse. 
In times of security, liberty, and abundance, “the normal un- 
trained human being is disposed to excess in almost every 
direction; he tends to eat too much and too elaborately, to 
drink too much, to become lazy faster than his work can be 
reduced, to waste his interest upon displays, and to make love 
too much and too elaborately. He gets out of training, and 
concentrates upon egoistic or erotic broodings. The past his- 
tory of our race is very largely a history of social collapse due 
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to demoralization by indulgences following security and abun- 
dance” (293).* | 

How, then, do the Utopians in general, and the Samaurai 
in particular, propose to deal with these original and actual 
failings of human nature? ‘‘Our founders organized motives 
from all sorts of sources, but J think the chief source to give 
men self-control is pride. Pride may not be the noblest thing 
in the soul, but is the best king there, for all that. They (the 
Utopians) looked to it to keep a man clean and sound and 
sane” (J6). 

Thea as to the things that must be done. There are very 
precise regulations as to the times and places when the Sam- 
aurai may meet each other for purposes of companionship and 
recreation. As the order is open to members of either sex, 
and to people both married and single, the permissions are 
very detailed, personal, and specific, especially with regard to 
married people themselves; but these need not be enlarged 
upon here, except in so far as to say that within the marriage 
sphere there seems less freedom and power of mutual decision 
than without it. 

We now come “to the heart of all Utopian explanations, 
to the will and the motives at the centre that made men and 
women ready to undergo discipline, to renounce the richness 
and elaboration of the sensuous life, to master emotions and 
control impulses, to keep in the key of effort while they had 
abundance about them to rouse and satisfy all desires ’’—in 
fact, to the Utopian religion. Religion they contend is as 
natural to man as lust and anger, dut Jess intense; they accept 
it as they accept thirst, ‘‘as something inseparably in the 
mysterious rhythms of life”; they seem to regard any external 
manifestation of it as a pleasant weakness to be indulged in 
rarely, and by the best of the Samaurai not at all; “the 
Samaurai will have emerged above these things,” above “the 
religion of dramatically lit altars, organ music, and incense,” 
above “the delusive simplification of God that vitiates all ter- 


* We are told, however, in another place (p. 299), that ‘‘ the leading principle of Utopian 
religion is the repudiation of Original Sin.’’ Original Sin is a dogma which proclaims the 
weakness of human nature, and without the great complementary dogma of the Incarnation 
would, indeed, give little courage to struggling humanity; the Church never repudiates the 
weakness of human nature in order to overcome it, she teaches us to face it squarely and with 
patient humility, and then directs us with hope and encouragement to the eternal hills from 
whence cometh our help, 
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restrial theology. . . . The intimate thing of religion must. 
exist in human solitude, between man and God alone .. . 
a man may no more reach God through a priest than love his 
wife through a priest.” The Rule of the Samaurai will, there- 
fore, have no official concern with the religion of its members. 
**So far as the Samaurai have a purpose in common in main- 
taining the State, and the order and progress of the world, so 
far, by their discipline and denial, by their public work and 
effort, they worship God together,” but in what we may cer- 
tainly presume to be a rather implicit manner. 

In this religion of the Samaurai there appears to be noth- 
ing that appeals to the whole man—his heart and senses as 
well as his critical intellect—nothing that is universally known 
and passionately and personally believed in; nothing that the 
best men live by and would willingly die for; nothing that is 
objectively, absolutely, and transcendently true. The Samaurai, 
in fact, do not believe in an Objective or Explicit Super- 
natural Revelation, and consequently they do ‘not believe in 
an institutional and divinely authoritative Church—an institu- 
tion superior to and independent of the State—whose function 
it is to guard, interpret, expound, and unfold this supernatural 
revelation, and furthermore to administer its sacraments and 
perform its beautiful and symbolic ritual. 

The Samaurai are bound by their Rule to a yearly retreat 
of seven consecutive days. Each one of them has to go apart 
into some wild and-solitary place, without companions, books, 
pens, paper, or money, in order to exercise himself in his 
privately conceived, privately sustained, and privately inter- 
preted religion; and we may, without unfairness, presume the 
substance of his meditations from certain passages written by 
Mr. Wells himself: 

“Many people would be glad, for rather trivial and unim- 
portant reasons, that I should confess a faith in God, and few 
would take offence. But the run of people even nowadays 
mean something more and something different when they say 
‘God.’ They intend a personality exterior to them and lim- 
ited, and they will instantly conclude I mean the same thing. 
To permit that misconception is, I feel, the first step on the 
slippery slope of meretricious complaisance. . . . Occa- 
sionally we may best serve the God of Truth by denying him.” 

“Yet at times I admit that the sense of personality in the 
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universe is very strong. If I am confessing, 1 do not see why 
I should not confess up to the hilt. At times in the silence 
of the night and in rare lonely moments, I come upon a sort 
of communion of myself and something great that is not my- 
self. It is perhaps poverty of mind and language obliges me 
to say that then this universal scheme takes on the effect of a 
sympathetic person—and my communion a quality of fearless 
worship. These moments happen, and they are the supreme 
fact of my religious life, they are the crown of my religious 
experiences” (F., p. 50.). 

On Free-Will. “Is the whole of this scheme of things 
settled and done? The whole trend of science is to that be- 
lief. On the scientific plane one is a fatalist, the universe a 
a system of inevitable consequences. But . . . it is quite 
possible to accept in their several planes both predestination 
and free-will. If you ask me, I think I should say I incline 
to believe in predestination and do quite completely believe in 
free-will. Zhe important belief is free-will. . . . I am free 
and freely and responsibly making the future—so far as I am 
concerned. On that theory I find my life will work, and on 
a theory of mechanical predestination nothing works” (/d., p. 51). 

On the Idea of a Church. “The practical fact is that it (a 
Church) draws together great multitudes of diverse individual- 
ized people in a-common solemnity and self-subordination, 
however vague, and, in so far, is like the State, and in a man- 
ner far more intimate and emotional and fundamental than the 
State, a synthetic power. And, in particular, the idea of the 
Catholic Church is charged with synthetic suggestion; 7¢ 7s in 
many ways an idea broader and finer than the constructive idea 
of any existing State . . .” (pp. I5I-7). 

On Humility, the Basis of Democracy. ‘The real justifica- 
tion of democracy lies in the fact that none of us are alto- 
gether weak; for every one there is an aspect in which he is 
seen to be weak; for every one there is a strength, though it 
may be only a peculiar strength or an undeveloped potentiality. 
The unconverted man uses his strength egotistically, empha- 
sizes himself harshly against the man who is weak where he is 
strong, and hates and conceals his own weakness. The be- 
liever, in the measure of his belief, respects and seeks to 
understand the different strength of others, and to use his own 
distinctive power with and not against his fellow-men, in the 
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common service of that synthesis to which each one of them 
is ultimately as necessary as he”’ (/d., p. 198).* 

There is one last confession which gives the specific note 
of all these pathetically hopeful, but actually faithless, medi- 
tations. “All my life has been at bottom, seeking, disbeliev- 
ing always, dissatisfied always with the thing seen and the 
thing believed, seeking something in toil, in force, in danger, 
something whose name and nature I do not clearly under- 
stand, something beautiful, worshipful, enduring, mine pro- 
foundly and fundamentally, and yet the utter redemption of 
myself; I don’t know—all I can tell is that it is something I 
have ever failed to find.” + 

How negative, inadequate, and paralyzed with doubt is the 
“religion”? I have here attempted to summarize, though I 
hope not unfairly or with disproportion! There is not to be 
found in the paragraphs quoted above, nor anywhere through- 
out our author’s writings, one single positive expression of 
faith in the existence of God. The nearest approach to it is 
a reverent obeisance before some great Perhaps, whose only 
symbol, we may add, should be a sublime note of interro- 
gation. Of what poor and tepid avail is an agnosticism such 
as this when called upon to energize ordinary human nature 
in its unceasing and momentous conflict with undisciplined 
passion ! 

‘Undisciplined passion is always a trespasser, whether re- 
garded from the individual or from the social standpoint; 
moreover, undisciplined intellectual passion is a much more harm- 
Sul trespasser than undisciplined physical passion. This last fact 
I must dogmatically assert in the teeth of all modernist and 
“New Theological” opposition, and I beg to call Mr. Wells’ 
serious attention to it, for the neglect of it is the main reason 

of his failure to apprehend what religion is in itself and what 
it is meant to do. 

There are times when it is a right and proper thing for a 
man “to smite down,” as Newman says, the pride of his criti- 
cal intellect; and most of all is it right to do this when the 
critical intellect turns trespasser and thief within the very 
sanctuary of God-given Truth—presuming, of course, that there 
be a God and that He has revealed Himself; if there be no 
God there can be no religion except in an equivocal sense. 

*Cf. Aquinas, Summa, 2 2, Q. 161, art. 3. t Tono-Bungay, p. 252. 
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To make the critical intellect, on the other hand, the supreme 
and final criterion of divine revelation is to put it to an en- 
tirely undisciplined and improper use. But not only is the 
intellect of man, in its critical capacity, thus put to undis- 
ciplined and improper uses; in its constructive capacity it is 
put to a task still more out of all proportion to its natural 
powers, namely, that of creating a new revelation of its own 
in the place of that divine one it has so wantonly presumed | 
to criticise and condemn. 

According to the now fashionable doctrine of many reli- 
gious bodies and of Mr. Wells himself—who deny that there 
is any decisive and final religious authority external to the 
private individual judgment—according to this doctrine, private 
individuals are endowed with the capability (and, therefore, with 
the right that not even the State may dispute) of creating 
brand new religions, each according to his own image, super- 
scription, and idiosyncrasy. 

Now this is a pretty big order even for the massive intel- 
lect of the ordinary man, with his not over-thorough education 
and training in the theory and practice of the spiritual life, 
and we are not surprised to find that, although Mr. Wells al- 
lows the human intellect such large and powerful jurisdiction 
in spiritual matters, he will not allow it the same absolute 
privileges in more mundane affairs. Despite his formal repudia- 
tion of original sin in one place, he categorically lays it down 
in another, that the intellect of man is not to be trusted, be- 
cause of its inherent weakness and imperfection. ‘‘ The for- 
ceps of our minds are clumsy forceps and crush the truth a 
little in taking hold of it”; we need, he tells us, certain safe- 
guards and correctives “in order to save us from the original 
sin of our own intellectual instrument.” * 

If this is true of our intellectual dealings with the more 
quantitative things of life, it is truer still of our dealings with 
the more qualitative ones, and most of all true with regard to 
the things pre-eminently qualitative—the things of God Him- 
self. A man may, indeed, reach out to the things of God, but 
only by the exercise of a lover’s faith and a lover’s humility. 
The critical faculty of a man of faith is turned in upon his 
own failings and has there a sufficient and proper occupation 
(I am speaking, of course, only of its religious use). Distrust 

* Scepticism of the Instrument, now printed as an appendix to A Modern Utopia, p. 392. 
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of self, that is where the critical faculty comes in and quite 
rightly so; ¢rust in God, that is where it does not come in, 
and if it did, would come in wrongly and without reason. If, 
at any time, however, say in some period of waning devotion, 
it should be tempted to turn itself to the criticism of the 
divinely perfect or such revelation of truth as He has vouch- 
safed for our temporal and eternal benefit, then it is the busi- 
ness of humility to step in and silence its questionings by 
pointing out their unreasonable folly, lest, forsooth, the critical 
intellect, once more pretending to a supremacy above God 
Himself, should become in very truth the abomination of deso- 
lation trespassing where it ought not.} 

Intellectual passion, then, is a good thing when devoted to 
its proper objects in proportion to its proper powers and under 
the auspices of its proper authorities, but it is a bad thing 
when exercised in an inordinate and undisciplined manner, at 
wrong times and in wrong places and upon wrong objects, 
without subjection to authorities more universal and more ex- 
cellent than itself. Mr. Wells supports this contention and 
uses it most powerfully when speaklng of his State; but when 
he comes to his “‘ religion” he denies it in theory and in fact 
and chases it out of the field as a dangerous enemy to free- 
dom of the individual. 

After all, Mr. Wells’ religion is a poor thing and won’t 
-work—as he himself is candid enough to confess in First and 
Last Things (p. 143)—it is merely a side dish put on at his 
social board for those of his guests who, after partaking rather 
generously of his earlier Socialistic courses, need something 
tasty to make them feel nice and sentimentally good. Mr. 
Wells, unfortunately, does not believe that religion is to pro- 
vide the main food of man here on earth, but seems rather to 
‘believe that it is thrown in to tickle a jaded palate when sur- 
feited with the abundance of this world. Mr. Wells has made 
a mistake. Religion is not given to tickle a jaded palate of 
man; it is given that man may have life and have it more 
abundantly. 

The problem of the spiritual power in the Socialist State 
has not been solved after all, the ‘“‘sun” of Mr. Wells’ earlier 
metaphor is still a mere metaphor, signifiying nothing; and 
his whole scheme is left in the darkness of great spiritual fail- 
ure. Mr. Wells, I know, repeatedly asserts that there is no 
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real distinction between things quantitive and things qualita- 
tive, but I presume that, at any rate, he will allow us to make 
a real distinction between people who are potetic and people 
who are dase. It is true that he emphasizes that difference on 
the intellectual rather than on the emotional side, and that is 
why his whole political cosmos is such a rigid and static af- 
fair. It is love that makes the world go round and it is lust 
that makes it go round the wrong way. His cosmos, too, is 
rigid and static because it is densely and materially fashioned, 
and this is true of every Socialist cosmos. Socialism of itself 
and by itself can do nothing to diminish or discipline the im- 
mediate and materialistic lusts of men, because Socialism is itself 
the most exaggerated and universalized expression of those lusts 
yet known to history.* Last of all, it is insufficiently energized 
and accelerated in the right direction by spiritual as distin- 
guished from material forces, and by an authoritative spiritual 
as distinguished from an authoritative material power. To 
sum up, the problem of Social Reform has two aspects, the 
quantitative aspect and the qualitative aspect, the latter being 
the more important. Mr. Wells has dealt with the quantita- 
tive aspect very fully, but not I think satisfactorily, on a 


Socialistic basis. As to the qualitative aspect of the problem, 
he has not yet got within sight of it, much less within sight 
of its solution. Such, at any rate, is the contention advanced 
in these articles. 


* See two most powerful articles on Socialism in the English Quarterly Review for April 
and July of the present year. Socialism is searchingly examined as to its origin, philosophy, 
and practice; and is declared on all these heads to be essentially materialistic and anti- 
spiritual. 
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HOLY COMMUNION. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN, 


My soul that’s house-mate with my body, 
And finds the tenement too small, 

Frets at her vesture, white and ruddy, 
Would break the windows, scale the wall. 


Would spread her useless wings and flying 
Leave all her dull estate behind. 

To-day, with angels touching, vieing, 
She finds her prison to her mind. 


See now the prisoner’s manumission !— 
And yet she hugs her prison still—, 
Where shining heads and wings elysian 

Are crowding by her window-sill 


She sweeps her room and makes it festal, 
Flings a white cloth upon the board, 

And with a bridal heart and vestal 
Awaits the coming of her Lord. 


This is her hour. Enrapt, with Mary, 
She breaks her box of ointment rare, 

Kneels in her heaven, Love’s sanctuary, 
And feels His hand upon her hair. 


Meanwhile her house-mate, who shall perish, 
One hour is glorified likewise ; 

Envied of angels, she doth cherish 
The Darling of the earth and skies. 


One hour, poor wench, her honor’s over, 
She, destined only for the earth, 
Fashioned for no immortal lover, 
Gives praise for crowns beyond her worth. 


No longer now the soul’s in prison, 
Nor tethered by her useless wings, 
Slips bonds: follows her Lord arisen 
And, ere she falls, by heaven’s gate sings. 





ST. TERESA. 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT. C.S.P. 


Tate March 12, 1622, five saints were canonized in 


Rome amid the most splendid ceremonies and 
most heartfelt rejoicings. One was St. Isadore 
Agricola, whom Gregory XV. then placed on the 
altars of Christendom to call men’s souls to wor- 
ship God and thank Him for the ‘marvels of grace adorning 
the lowliest state of life, for St. Isadore, as his surname indi- 
cates, was a peasant. 

The other four were among the greatest saints of their era, 
which was that of the Protestant revolt in the heart of the six- 
teenth century; and each was typical of some special, divine 
gift to the Church during her time of sorest trial. They were 
St. Ignatius Loyola, St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip Neri, and 
our St. Teresa of Jesus. The first named was chosen by God 
as the chief organizer of the forces of truth and holiness which 
He set in array to stop the ravages of Protestantism, and to 
re-establish Catholic peoples on the solid foundation of obedi- 
ence to lawful authority, guiding them, meanwhile, to the in- 
terior life of God by his marvelous system of mental prayer. 
St. Francis Xavier was the foremost disciple of Ignatius, and 
had in the Far East renewed the missionary glories of the 
apostolic era. Then comes the name of Philip Neri, the saint 
whom God appointed to a sixty years’ apostolate in the eter- 
nal city, so fruitful as to merit for him the official title of the 
Apostle of Rome. And finally St. Teresa of Jesus was canon- 
ized, the reformer of the Carmelite Rule, and the foremost ex- 
emplar and teacher of contemplative prayer granted the Church 
for many centuries. Men saw in the canonization of these four 
saints, just a hundred years after Luther’s rebellion, an account- 
taking of what heaven had bestowed on the Church of Christ 
as a compensation for the losses of the Protestant revolt. And 
they noticed, also, that the year 1622 was the one which ended 
the glorious life of St. Francis de Sales, the most successful 
of the Church’s missionaries to Protestants. He was also a 
very powerful exponent of God’s ways in every form of devout 
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life, including contemplative prayer, which was the special theme 
of St. Teresa. 

We are now writing of her on occasion of a new English 
version of one of her most notable works, Zhe Interior Castle 
of the Soul, The translation is made by an English Benedictine 
nun, one who is evidently kindred to her spirit; and it is edited 
by a Carmelite friar who is just as plainly competent to aid 
her in an editorial capacity.* 

The saint wrote this luminous exposition of infused prayer 
in all its gradations and qualities, while she was suffering from 
a furious persecution. And yet it breathes that heavenly calm- 
ness peculiar to spirits dwelling in the loftier regions of hea- 
venly peace. Like all of her writings she composed this one 
under a very stringent obedience from her confessor, at that 
time Canon Velasquez, afterwards Archbishop of Compostella. 
It is curiously allegorical in its framework; and yet the high 
topics are very plainly treated of, and they are made as intel- 
ligible to ordinary readers as is possible; all the more so, in 
fact, on account of the comparison she adopts between the 
stages of the soul’s advancement in prayer, and the progress 
of a guest in a magnificent castle passing from its outer to its 
interior splendors. The style is familiar, yet the tone is state- 
ly, often even majestic. The author sheds a clear light, clear 
though dazzling, on the vague and distant and ravishingly beau- 
tiful states of contemplative prayer. 

Some time previous to writing The Interior Castle, St. Teresa, 
under similar and even more painful stress of obedience, had 
written her most famous work, her autobiography. It narrates 
the principal events of her life up to and including the found- 
ing of the first monastery of her reform at Avila. But its chief 
purpose was to specify dates, places, persons, and all other ac- 
companiments of her earlier supernatural experiences, such as 
locutions, visions, and ecstacies. It is the chronicle of the saint’s 
novitiate under the Holy Spirit as novice master. It tells in 
narrative form of the same kind of divine extraordinary visita- 
tions more systematically treated of in The Interior Castle. 
The personal element is very powerful in the Zifz, for during 
several years of these divine visitations she was suspected of 
being bewitched by Satan; in fact, this was deliberately decided 


* The Interior Castle ; or, the Mansions. Exclamations of the Soul to God. Translated 
from the Autograph of St. Teresa by the [English] Benedictines [Nuns] of Stanbrook. Re- 
vised, with an Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Benedict Zimmerman, O.C.D. London}; 
Thomas Baker; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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on by several learned and devout priests, and St. Teresa was 
treated accordingly. After a dreadful interval of suffering she 
came across better informed confessors, and her vindication was 
really dramatic in its suddenness and completeness. The Life 
is a book of most vivid interest and withal of most valuable 
instructiveness. 

It was followed almost immediately by the little treatise on 
prayer called The Way of Perfection. This is a manual of what 
may be called meditative contemplation, or meditation of the 
less active, more intuitive kind. But yet Zhe Way of Perfec- 
tion also deals extensively with the virtues of a good Christian 
life, which are at once the means and the results of absorbed 
mental states of devotion of whatsoever degree or kind. Though 
written expressly for Carmelite nuns, it is a book richly replete 
with elementary instruction for devout Christians of all condi- 
tions, though it inclines the soul to those quieter tendencies 
of the spiritual life which are peculiar to the cloister. 

This in turn was followed by her Book of Foundations, 
which may be called a continuation of her autobiography. It, 
again, was written under obedience. It holds a unique place 
in literature, being a minute disclosure of the interior guid- 
ance of God as related to His external ordering of affairs. It 
is a faithful, elaborate history of the providential happenings 
connected with the beginnings of nearly all of her convents of 
men or of women. . It is thus the sequel of the Zz/e, a narra- 
tive of the events of her career from the start of the reform 
at Avila till not long before her death. This makes it a book 
as precious as it is charming. But its peculiar value is in the 
golden thread which runs through it of the daily supernatural 
history of the author. Hardly anything important was ever done 
except from the inner prompting of the Holy Spirit. These 
are all described in the same artless but entrancing simplicity, 
as are the curious and often startling adventures accompanying 
the outward work of the establishment of the different houses. 
One passes continually from the promptings of her divine in- 
terior guide, to her counsellings with her external guides, and 
her conflicts with her many opposers. We read now of her 
shrewd dealings with lawyers and property owners, and then 
of her ecstacies and visions. From long conferences with 
magistrates and prelates we pass to her interviews with the 
holy angels. And we see how marvelously both orders of life, 
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the earthly and heavenly, were ordered and mingled together 
by God for the founding of communities of austere, prayerful 
friars and nuns, intermediaries for the uniting and carrying 
out of God’s temporal and external purposes among men. 

The Book of Foundations was composed by the saint from 
her own imperishable memories of her supernatural experiences 
in the establishment of those houses of solitude and penance, 
each of which was to her as dear as her heart’s blood—almost 
every one a victory earned by a hard-fought battle against 
the allied forces of petty jealousy, human greed, and official 
timidity. Besides her own vivid recollections, the saint had at 
her command those of her associates early and late and their 
diaries and other memoranda, as well as the community records 
of each house. 

Taken together with the Zife and the Letters, the whole 
forms a singularly powerful and impressive history of one of 
God’s greatest saints, and certainly of the greatest woman of 
the sixteenth century. These books impart pérhaps the most 
intimate, certainly the most extensive, acquaintance ever 
granted of the hidden ways of God with His more favored 
children. The Life, as we have said, is her most famous book, 
and in several ways deservedly so. Yet the Book of Founda- 
tions is needed for an integral, a finished study of her career 
and character, since it is a minute history of those long and 
painful, some of them racking, years between 1562 and 1582 
covered by her work as a founder. 

We are indebted to Mr. David Lewis, a distinguished 
Tractarian convert, for an admirable English translation of the 
Book of Foundations. His work is preceded by a succinct his- 
tory of the reform, which embodies a summary life of the 
saint. The translator also elaborately edits the book, offering 
many valuable observations, historical and critical, together 
with a surprisingly full contribution of references to parallel 
records of events and teachings found in her other writings. 
He possessed the perfection of Teresian learning as well as 
the most ardent enthusiasm of Teresian discipleship. He also 
translated and placed at the end of the volume the saint’s 
manual of the Visitation of the nunneries, the Carmelite Rule, 
the Constitutions of the Reform, and the Maxims of St. Teresa. 
Mr. Lewis also wrote the Life of St. John of the Cross and 
translated his works. 
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The Library of the Paulist Fathers, in New York, possesses 
a unique work in French by an anonymous artist, entitled 
L’ Espagne Théresienne, ou Pelerinage d’un Flamand a toutes les 
Fondations de Ste. Thérése. It was published in folio, second 
edition, 1893, at Ghent, at the Carmelite monastery there. It 
is an illustrated itinerary of the saint’s life as a founder, con- 
taining twenty-nine large pictures aud innumerable smaller 
ones, all excellent engravings from line drawings made on the 
spot, of buildings and localities, together with likenesses made 
from authentic portraits of all persons in anywise closely con- 
nected with the various foundations. The work is artistic and 
thoroughly well done. It is accompanied with narrative and 
descriptive comments of the most reliable kind, made by the 
Carmelites of Ghent. It is a work of deepest interest to all 
disciples of our saint, though only best appreciated by artists. 
It is a worthy companion volume to the Book of Foundations. 
We fear that it is too good to obtain wide circulation and 
that it will pass out of print. For the copy now in possession 
of the Paulist Library we are indebted to the kindness of the 
Rev. Mother Prioress Beatrix of the Holy Spirit, of the Bos- 
ton Carmel. 

Newman has said that the only real biography is that 
which a man himself writes in his letters. The truth of this 
is shown by the Letters of St. Teresa. However, in her case, 
the candor of letter-writing characterizes all of her books, 
especially her autobiography and her Book of Foundations, re- 
sulting in a self-revelation of ever-increasing credit to herself 
and instruction to her disciples. 

There is an indescribable charm about St. Teresa’s letters. 
In reading them one exclaims instinctively: ‘‘Oh, how out- 
spoken a soul is this, and how affectionate; how fearless and 
positive and resolute a character; and yet how gentle; how 
great a gift of speech and how vast a wealth of holy thought 
‘to draw upon for spreading the love of God and zeal for souls.” 

The immovable calm of this master mind is as well dis- 
played in her Letters as in the Book of Foundations, a feminine 
spirit enthralled by the knowledge of God closely viewed, and 
yet devoid of feminine fussiness. The entire gentleness of the 
sex is also there, every sweet virtue of sympathy, kindness, 
and patience. But withal a queenly purpose to stand her 
ground for right and for God against all comers. One notes 
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that she rules the male sex as simply as she does the female, 
not seldom becoming spiritual adviser to the many saints and 
sages who from first to last were her directors. ‘‘ My son,” 
was a term of address she often used to men well advanced 
along the road of perfection, and of high name and office in 
the Church and the schools. In this trait she was kindred to 
St. Catherine of Siena, who had grouped about her during the 
later years of her life, and living almost continually in her 
company, a little college of men of distinguished ability, great 
sanctity, and widespread influence in Church and State, proud 
to be called her disciples. 

The foremost disciple of our saint was St. John of the 
Cross. His works on mystical topics are quoted everywhere. 
She formed, under God, his mind and life to the highest stand- 
ard of perfection. What St. Francis Xavier was to St. Igna- 
tius, we might almost say St. John of the Cross was to St. 
Teresa. We are fortunate in having Mr. David Lewis as his 
English biographer and transiator, giving us his exact, almost 
scholastic, and yet highly poetical development of St. Teresa’s 
more artless teaching of the higher kinds of prayer. In 
founding her reform—as is shown by her letters as well as by 
her other writings—she dealt no less masterfully with able and 
holy men than she did with the great-souled women who were 
her close associates. Her coadjutors, or rather her auxiliaries 
were, indeed, oftener men than women, noblemen and men of 
wealth or of learning, or of sanctity, and of states of life 
varying from petty shopkeepers to Archbishops and high 
grandees. She exercised over them all the same kindly au- 
thority as over the young girls whom God sent her for the 
equipping of her new monasteries. But if she mastered these 
men with great power, it was not at the expense of her wo- 
manly kindliness, nor with the least semblance of mannishness. 

Given a reader with any degree of devout receptivity, and 
St. Teresa’s writings are quickly established among his master- 
books, to be used occasionally all through life, in many cases 
to be used unceasingly. The Way of Perfection and The Interior 
Castle ate systematic treatises; they exhibit the saint’s spir- 
itual doctrine in ever fresh attractiveness, but with close regard 
to form and division of parts. The Book of Foundations and 
the Letters joined to the Life as a vine to a trellis, impart the 
same precious teaching but more discursively. They are par- 
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ticularly valuable as elaborate and really fascinating accounts 
of her whole career, and afford every possible means of know- 
ing exactly what by nature and grace God did when He made 
and perfected St. Teresa. 

From generation to generation this literature continues to 
win for our saint a tribute of reverence as affectionate as it 
is powerful. Her books establish and continually re-establish 
and perpetually inspire the Teresian discipleship of silence, 
self-denial, recollectedness, and hidden union with God. Not 
in all holy reading, outside of Scripture, are any books pos- 
sessed of exactly their peculiar sweetness and force, making 
for love of the hard life and glorious recompense of the soul’s 
retirement into God. 

The Way of Perfection, the Life, the Book of Foundations, 
The Interior Castle, and the Letters are the chief literature of 
our saint, though her rules for governing and visiting the re- 
formed houses are of great and, indeed, essential value to her 
own religious. But we must not forget to say that there are 
a few little poems of hers which are of fascinating beauty, the 
outpourings of the saint’s soul in the language of a most re- 
fined imagination. In reading, for example, her ‘‘ Canticle on 
Death,” we cannot help regretting that God did not guide her 
to write a whole book of poems. 

Her literary abilities were of the highest order, and place 
her words, written as they were in the golden age of her 
native tongue, among the best Castilian classics. The style is 
at once flowing and terse. There is not the faintest suspicion 
of verbiage, and yet she possesses that diffusiveness of descrip- 
tion so necessary in discoursing of topics where the least 
shade of meaning ministers to the essential needs of integral 
information. 

How many mysterious details of transcendent mental states 
are found in all her writings. They lift the reader out of his 
element into the serene, if baffling, glories of the higher kinds 
of prayer, yet not without frequent glimpses sharp and clear 
of perfectly intelligible truth and beauty. Nor is this privi- 
lege the monopoly only of the more perfect Christians. A 
soul but newly converted from the most degrading vice, if he 
be only intensely converted, can get some profit, indeed some 
very practical profit, from every page of these messages of a 
fellow-mortal raised to the highest sanctity. 
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Her style has enabled our saint to be a crystal medium of 
communication between herself and any human soul, a medium 
as sympathetic as it is unconventional. She is, therefore, con- 
stantly read by persons of all states and conditions of life in 
Holy Church, who are in the least degree desirous of Christian 
perfection, The test of three and a half centuries of trial has 
been applied to these books, and has proved them to be worthy 
of the life-long reading of all spiritually-minded Christians. 

Until the Stanbrook nuns gave us this perfect translation 
of Zhe Interior Castle, English readers must have used per- 
force Canon Dalton’s version; and the same is to be said of 
The Way of Perfection. All praise to him. Truest of disciples, 
his services were very great. Among all the saint’s clients 
none was more devoted than he. He was eager and jubilant 
in his work of translating her books, and he reveled in it. It 
is a pity that he lacked literary quality, even such needful gifts 
as clearness of expression and verbal orderliness. The present 
translators will, no doubt, wholly supersede him; and they 
promise an English version of The Way of Perfection. Of all 
the letters of St. Teresa of any value we have Father H. J. 
Coleridge’s translation, attached to his valuable biography of 
the saint. 

As to our saint’s natural character,* one might think that 
so typical a contemplative would necessarily be a retiring and 
timorous soul. Teresa was retiring indeed, and craved pas- 
sionately to be alone with God. But in reading her ZLefe and 
Letters, and especially her Book of Foundations, we become ac-~ 
quainted with an independent, even an aggressive tempera- 
ment, full of initiative, venturesome, resourceful, often bold to 
the verge of audacity—all this exhibited not simply as the 
result of the supernatural gift of fortitude, but, in a certain 
degree, of her native and instinctive qualities. 

_ Her age was the last glorious era of Spanish knighthood, 
whose exploits in the old and new world filled men’s souls with 


* The following is the chronology of the principal events in the life of St. Teresa. Born 
March 28, 1515, at Avila, in Old Castile, her father being Alphonsus Sanchez de Cepeda, her 
mother Beatrice Ahumada, In 1522, being then seven years old, she induced her little 
brother to steal away with her to Africa to be martyred for Christ by the Moors, and was in- 
tercepted and returned to her home by her uncle, In 1533 she entered the Carmelite convent 
of the mitigated observance in Avila. In 1537 she is granted her first vision. In 1560, under 
supernatural divine guidance, she resolves to found a monastery of nuns of the striet observ- 
ance of the primitive Carmelite Rule. In 1563 foundation of the first monastery of the reform, 
From that time till her death, October 4, 1582, the saint is almost wholly occupied with plan- 
ning and founding new monasteries of men and women. St. Teresa's life thus extended 
over the greater part of the eventful sixteenth century. 
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wonder, and established the mightiest empire of modern times. 
But no cabellero or conquistador among her dauntless country- 
men could excel her in daring. She battled valorously in the 
peaceful field of the Gospel, where victories are won by love 
of enemies and by holy patience. She thirsted for those con- 
flicts; and she exhibited a spirit of adventure in the cause of 
God during the twenty years of her career as a founder, which 
makes her achievements read like a romance. 

Furthermore, this nun, rated by non-Catholic writers as a 
dreamy mystic, was a good business manager. Though so often 
rapt into the celestial regions of holiest thought and love, St, 
Teresa was the reverse of a dreamer, knew how to drive a good 
bargain, borrowed money advantageously, quickly fathomed 
weakness of character in the men and women with whom she 
dealt. Cardinal] Wiseman, in his preface to the English version 
of St. John of the Cross, calls attention to the matter-of-fact 
expression of St. Teresa’s face in her authentic portrait, the 
solid sense, the keen observation, the well-recognized traits of 
countenance of a capable woman of affairs. Read her letters 
to her brother about family concerns, and the many other let- 
ters about business matters, if you would see how good a head 
she had for plain, everyday work—that head so filled with di- 
vine thoughts, and yet so shrewd for the earthly duties inci- 
dent to her vocation as a foundress. 

She was the advance agent and the first and final manager 
in all such things as title deeds and purchases, debts and lega- 
cies, as well as the current support of each of her many mon- 
asteries; a sane woman of immense positiveness and great busi- 
ness foresight, yet often lifted up into the heavens in raptures 
and again restored to earth—a wondrous duplex life of inspi- 
ration wholly miraculous and of good sense entirely reliable. 
Her practical. decisions were very rarely at fault. She had a 
marvelous mingling together of the truest earthly with the sub- 
limest heavenly guidance. 

Take a specimen from her letters; we may call this message 
to her brother a sort of interlude of family business thrust into 
the midst of high contemplation. Writing to him about some 
connection of the family who had been tormenting them with 
lawsuits, and with whom they were now arranging a settle- 
ment, she says: ‘“ He has a good heart, but in this case he is 
not to be trusted; and therefore, when you send him the thou- 
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sand reals, you must make him sign a deed, by which he will 
obligate himself to give five hundred ducats to my sister Mary 
if he should again trouble us with recommencing the lawsuit.” 
Notice in the Book of Foundations with what unconscious ease 
she passes from the relation of visions and the revealing of 
heavenly secrets to the discussion of such a mundane thing as 
the shortcomings of a stone mason in her employ. 

As a child of seven years she ran away from home that 
she might go to the country of the Moors to suffer martyrdom, 
dragging with her her little brother Rodrigo. 


** Scarce has she learned to lisp the name 
Of martyr; yet she thinks it shame 
Life should so long play with that breath 
Which, spent, can buy so brave a death. 


** Scarce has she blood enough to make 
A guilty sword blush for her sake;, 
Yet has she a heart dares hope to prove 
How much less strong is death than love.” 
—Crashaw, ‘‘ Hymn to St. Teresa.” 


Some little girls forecast their future vocation by playing 
nun; she did so by actually striving to become a martyr for 
Christ. Hers was naturally the reverse of a yielding, pliant 
nature. During her early years, both at home and at boarding 
school, though a sweet-tempered and guileless child, she yet 
was self-willed. When her father refused his consent to her 
entering the convent, she left her home and joined the sisters 
against his will. From the beginning to the end of her life 
she exhibited much self-poise of character. Even after God 
had terribly chastened her by interior anguish and bodily ill- 
ness extending over many years, and began to illuminate her 
soul with miraculous guidance, He yet did not hinder her think- 
ing for herself, though, as we shall see, He granted her an 
heroic grace of obedience to superiors. After He had elevated 
her motives and had bestowed on her the rarest gifts of infused 
prayer, she still retained her original native force; and she re- 
sponded to His inspirations for introducing the Carmelite reform 
by a strikingly fearless plan of action. After she had fortified 
herself with the counsel of the wisest confessors she could find, 
she undertook the task of reforming on old and decadent re- 
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ligious order; a harder task by far than that of founding a new 
one -in original fervor; ‘‘a purpose,” to quote the language 
of Holy Church in the saint’s office, “‘ in which blossomed forth 
the omnipotent blessing of the merciful Lord. For this poor 
virgin, though destitute of all human help, nay very often op- 
posed by the great ones of this world, was yet able to estab- 
lish thirty-two monasteries.” 

In making these foundations, she was in almost every case 
forced to defend herself against powerful and numerous ene- 
mies. Her holy purposes were maligned, her friends were per- 
secuted, she herself was sometimes in danger of even bodily 
harm. We constantly behold her struggling in what was,human. 
ly speaking, a hopeless effort to introduce into a town a body 
of holy women who, for God’s love, would voluntarily live on 
alms, keep holy silence, fast,and pray. But she struggled on un- 
dauntedly ; now with the wild passions of the townspeople, now 
with the jealousy of other communities or the dark suspicions 
of prelates, again hindered by the coldness of associates or 
half-heartedness of friends, sometimes held back even by the 
timidity of her confessors—brave men enough, but appalled at 
the obstacles which she so fearlessly faced. Again, every effort 
is for a time paralized by excommunications and interdicts or 
other such restrictions of bishops, the generals of the order, 
and even papal nuncios, resulting practically in her occasional 
imprisonment in monasteries.; 

Yet this woman, though so valiant, was never disobedient. 
In reading her own calm narrative of all the important occur- 
rences of her life, one says instinctively, never was any saint 
called on by God to obey so many unlawful superiors; so many 
lawful superiors quite misinformed, often enough totally stam- 
peded by the basest calumnies; or again far transgressing their 
canonical limits of authority. Yet she responded with entire 
compliance in every case, submitting sadly but fully to usurpa- 
tion, just as she did joyfully to legitimate guidance. Fools in 
high places received her allegiance as well as the wisest men 
in Spain; she obeyed scoundrels as promptly as saints. Dur- 
ing many years she was led by an interior guidance so plainly 
divine that she solemnly and repeatedly affirms that she would 
have cheerfully died to witness its validity. Yet when any one, 
holding authority over her in the external order, crossed the 
divine will thus made known to her, she never faltered in obe- 
dience to the representatives of God’s outward rule, though 
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sometimes she felt a pain in doing so that threatened to be 
her death. 

As in her practice so in her precepts, she advances the es- 
sential need of this virtue of obedience, so renowned in the 
little commonwealths of absorbed prayer and sacrificial suffer- 
ing she was engaged in founding. The following words, taken 
from the fifth chapter of the Book of Foundations, and addressed 
to all of her nuns, may be a description of her own struggles, 
while emphasizing in practise the supreme dogma of obedience: 
“Our Lord makes much of this submission, and with perfect 
justice; for it is by means of it that we make Him master of 
the free-will He has given us. We practise it sometimes quick- 
ly and completely, thereby winning an immediate self-conquest ; 
at other times it is only after a thousand struggles that we 
succeed, constantly thinking that the decisions made by supe- 
riors in our case are nothing but folly. But finally, being drilled 
and practised by this painful exercise, we conform to what is 
commanded—painfully or not, we do it. Upon this our Lord, 
having helped us all the time, now seeing that we submit our 
will and our reason for His sake, gives us the grace to become 
masters of both.” The uses and the philosophy of obedience 
could hardly be better stated. 

The most cursory acquaintance with our saint reveals, as 
we have shown, a nature impulsive indeed but not headlong, 
a steadfast soul, full of initiative, yet by obedience made pru- 
dent to the verge of caution. But once set agoing by the 
instincts of zeal, it bore down opposition by the force of 
holiness of motive and an extraordinary power of persuasion. 
All through her Book of Foundations, as well as in her Life 
and Letters, she shows that her resistless will to do right was 
wholly adjusted to the strictest obedience. Men and women 
conscious of a great mission (or of a little one they think to 
be great) will find in her a perfect illustration of how obe- 
dience does not hinder individuality, but, on the contrary, only 
tames the soul’s wildness, chastens its pride, purges it of lower 
motives, enriches it with the counsel of good, wise, and peace- 
able advisers, and hinders both precipitancy and tardiness. 
While constantly checking self-conceit, obedience blesses and 
adorns a strong nature’s activity with the supreme merit of 
humility. “ Experience has shown me”—mark these words, 
the very first in her prologue to the Book of Foundations— 
“not to mention what I have read in many places, what a 
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great blessing it is for a soul never to withdraw from under 
obedience. Herein lie, in my opinion, growth in goodness and 
the gaining of humility. Herein lies our security amidst the 
doubts that arise whether or not we are straying from the 
heavenly road. . . . The divine majesty in His goodness 
has given me light to see the great treasure hidden in this 
priceless virtue.”” After the death of her countryman, St. 
Ignatius, our saint was the most aggressive spirit of her age— 
and also the most obedient. Notice that the end of her life 
was almost coincident with the beginning of that of St. Vin- 
cent de Paul, whose personal initiative was so great that 
princes and peasants, courts and armies and senates yielded to 
him as to an imperial master; and yet who seemed to be—and 
indeed in a sense really was—the gentlest and most yielding 
of human beings. To read but one side of the lives of these 
three great workers for God, Ignatius, Teresa, Vincent, one 
would behold what seemed the very petrifaction of submissive- 
ness; and yet the other side shows the successful planning and 
successful executing of vast undertakings under incredible diffi- 
culties, without the faintest lesion to the integrity of obedience, 
Nor can the closest investigation detect where obedience ends 
and personal decision begins in many of their greatest works. 

So St. Teresa always thinks for herself and yet is never 
free from the sense of another’s approval. One-half of her 
outward history tells of the great works of God she both 
originated and achieved; the other half is the narrative of her 
dealings, most submissive, with every grade of superior. The 
lesson is plain; it is that in religious affairs the perfection of 
individual force is found in an activity springing from interior 
guidance subject to external regulation, both equally divine. 
No zeal is God’s gift, except it shows itself faithful to the inner 
light of His grace, and equally faithful to the outer rule of 
His discipline in Holy Church. 

One is at a loss to decide whether such virtues as courage 
and constancy are more plainly St. Teresa’s characteristics than 
conformity to lawful authority. If her obedience is magnifi- 
cent, yet her fearlessness is often yet more magnificent. If a 
model of obedience, yet is she a living lesson that a life of 
perfection is not for the chicken-hearted. A saint is one who 
has been taught by God how to mingle energy with patience, 
initiative with obedience. 





A WALK ACROSS THE CAMPAGNA. 


BY F. H. P. 


4#9OST visitors to Rome know something of the Cam- 

pagna, for they have presumably been out to 

Albano or to Frascati, and have thus caught a 

glimpse of the great rolling waste which sur- 

§ rounds Rome on three sides. But few really 

know the Campagna, for although some chosen ones may have 

gone out a good distance on the Appian way, not many venture 

to take a real Campagna walk. And yet we dare to say that 

until they have done so they miss one of the greatest charms 
of Rome “ without the walls.” 

We had felt fascinated by the Campagna from the few 
glimpses we caught from the train as we came down from 
Civita Vecchia; the wild wastes spreading away towards the 
sea, the long lines of low hills, the arid expanses of sand, all 
seemed to tell of a land unlike any we had seen before, and 
we made up our minds that we would not leave Rome without 
taking: at least one good walk away from metalled roads—we 
did not realize when we made this resolution that we should, 
in a sense, keep it without any difficulty, for there are no 
metalled roads in the true sense of the term in Rome or its 
neighborhood. 

We ventured to broach the subject of this walk one day, 
but were met with a whole string of objections. No one ever 
dreamed of doing such a mad thing! What on earth was the 
good of it? We should certainly be eaten up by the fearful 
Campagna dogs, of whom terrible tales were told us. One in- 
formant had even heard—though he was not inclined to believe 
it—that there were wild buffaloes to be met with in some por- 
tions of the Campagna! And, lastly, we were told that if we 
escaped all these terrors we should certainly fall into the hands 
of the Campagna shepherds, who were notorious bandits. To 
tell the truth these “‘ travelers’ tales” only had the effect of 
whetting our curiosity, and we were now determined to go on 
a voyage of discovery. The first proceeding was to buy a re- 
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liable map. And here, as so often in Rome, we drew a blank 
at the outset. We were shown by one of the biggest book- 
sellers in the city a poor map which took in hardly anything 
of the parts we most wanted to see, and when we demurred, 
and asked if there was nothing better, we were solemnly told 
that nothing else existed, that no one ever wanted to go into 
the Campagna, etc., etc. We were beginning to know some-— 
thing of Roman ways, however, and proceeded to another 
shop. Here we found exactly what we wanted, a full and de- 
tailed map with brooks and watercourses, etc., marked, and to 
our huge joy we discovered written across a compartment of 
the Southern Campagna the words: ‘‘ Procojo det Bufali.’’ So 
there actually were buffaloes there after all. 

A few days afterwards saw us on our way to the Trastevere 
Station. An attempt at Charing Cross in a wilderness is the 
only description we can give of this would-be magnificent en- 
terprise. It is a relic of the desire to make of Rome a mighty 
commercial city, and it lies there now as a solemn warning to 
posterity, We found that a train left in a short time for Fiumi- 
cino, a spot on the coast a little to the north of the mouth 
of the Tiber. We got into a third-class carriage and found 
ourselves in the company of sundry strangely-attired figures 
armed with long fowling pieces which looked for all the world 
as though they dated from the flood; dogs and hair-knapsacks 
completed their kit, and we learnt that they were going down 
to the marshes to shoot wild-fowl. We ventured to make in- 
quiries about one of the fowling- pieces, and were not ‘aston- 
ished to find that it had formerly belonged to one of Pio Nono’s 
soldiers, and that it had seen service in Abyssinia; and, added 
its possessor with an air of pride, it does shoot straight! 

The train, wonderful to relate, started punctually, and in 
an hour we were at our destination. Most of the sportsmen 
had got out at earlier stations on the way, but a few passengers 
still remained, they had come down from Rome to get a whiff 
of the sea. We walked along the quay, peeping into the 
church on our way. It looked for all the world as though it 
had been transplanted from Belgium, a thorough village church, 
with its gaudy shrines, its St. Antony, and its Madonna, be- 
decked with flowers, and its tinsel ornaments on the altars. 
Still it was “the house of God,” and perhaps the inhabitants 
thought it a work of art, though more probably they never 
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gave that point a thought, but looked upon their church as a 
place of prayer where they had been baptized, where they heard 
Mass, where they received the Sacraments, and whither they 
would one day be brought on their way to the cemetery. 

We wanted to make our way up the coast a little, so we 
went to the very edge where the tiny waves were breaking. 
This was the only place where the sand was solid enough to 
make walking possible; but when we were out of sight of the 
people on the shore near the village we took off our shoes and 
stockings and walked in the sea itself. It was a most delight- 
ful mode of progression, as the sea-beaten sand was firm and 
the water both cooled and hardened our feet. As we had a 
long walk before us this latter point was of importance. It 
was glorious, that view of the Mediterranean. The sea of the 
deepest blue, the sky to match; while a barque standing out 
to sea with all sail set, and a few small fishing smacks closer 
in, completed the picture. Meanwhile the sun grew hotter and 
we bethought ourselves of a swim. Truth to téll, the idea of 
a swim in March had never struck us, but when we noticed 
how warm the water was we felt it would be wrong to miss so 
golden an opportunity, and in we went. 

We emerged like giants refreshed and, after a short time 
spent in consuming part of our provisions, we turned inland. 
Here swamp succeeded swamp and our progress was propro- 
tionately slow. Huge locusts sprang from the bushes as we 
fought our way through the undergrowth; butterflies were 
everywhere—they were presumably all hibernated specimens 
which were enjoying the sun. In the pools were countless 
frogs which plopped into the water with extraordinary agility, 
so that for a long time we almost persuaded ourselves that 
they were lizards, though how these latter could survive the 
water we could not understand. At last, however, we caught 
a distinct view of a frog as it leapt from the bank into the 
water; it sank like a stone and there was no sign of its pres- 
ence save a few bubbles. These frogs seemed to be of a differ- 
ent species from any we had hitherto observed, they were striped 
all down the back and were extraordinarily agile, so that one 
had little or no chance of getting a clear view of them before 
they were in the water and hidden in the weeds at the bottom. 

It was hard work struggling across this sandy waste, as at 
every turn we were forced to retrace our steps in order to 
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avoid a swamp. Cattle tracks—the buffaloes’ we hoped—were 
everywhere, but these beasts could go through swamps which 
were impassable to us. More than once we had to remove our 
shoes and stockings, and one member of the party, who wore 
boots, found this a serious inconvenience. At length we came 
to a road bordering one of the irrigation canals and we went 
along this for some way, as the swamps had thrown us out of 
our course considerably. On starting from the shore we had 
singled out a scar in the distant hills as a mark to be aimed at, 
and this was very necessary in a place where there was little 
hope of meeting a friendly native to tell us the way. We had 
no compass, but used our watches instead. There is a very 
useful trick which, as it may not be known to some, we men- 
tion here: if in default of a compass you take your watch and 
point the hour-hand to the sun, then half-way between the 
hour-hand and twelve marks the south—if it be before midday 
you must work forwards, if it be afternoon you must work back- 
wards, Thus, if it be 10 o’clock in the morning 11 on the dial 
will indicate the south; if, however, it be 4 o’clock 2 on the 
dial will point to the south. This simple device stood us in 
good stead during the long walk of that day. 

We had been much struck by the absence of bird life so 
far, but shortly after 12 o’clock we came to some ploughed 
land and here the birds were much in evidence. Kites sailed ma- 
jestically through the air, and the sunlight played marvelously on 
their wings, bringing out into clear relief the peculiar burnished 
brown which is so striking a feature of these birds. As they 
turned in the air the white wing-coverts shone and gleamed, 
while their forked tails served them as steering gear. It is 
always a treat to the bird-lover to watch a hawk on the wing, 
but the sight of a kite has in it something far more satisfying. 
He is so large, so graceful, his wings have such a spread, his 
tail is so large and so graceful, his huge circles in the air are 
so fascinating, and his varying colors as he wheels round are so 
wonderfully displayed, that one would far sooner watch one of 
these glorious birds than any hawk. On the ploughed land a 
bird of the wheat-ear species was very conspicuous. The 
patches of white made him easily visible and his habit of 
mounting on the rails of the neighboring fences, or on any 
hillock which suited him, made it easy to observe him even 
without the aid of the binocular. 
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We walked across the ploughed land to gain a good look 
at the huge Campagna oxen which were yoked to the plough 
and which moved in dignified ease as the share broke up the 
soil. What majestic creatures these oxen are! Nothing seems 
to disturb them; their mild eyes gaze at the stranger, their 
huge ears twitch with curiosity, but they move on unperturbed. 
The Campagna soil is heavy, and the roots of a bulbous plant 
spread everywhere and cause much difficulty to the plough. 
There were three ploughs at work in this part; the furrow was 
fairly deep and the oxen had to pull hard, but they never 
looked as though they were really working, for their strength 
is enormous. They pull of course from the neck like all cat- 
tle, and not from the chest as do horses. 

There is hardly a more picturesque sight than that of these 
Campagna oxen pulling steadily at the plough. They are 
yoked in pairs, and here there were four pairs to each plough. 
When you stand behind the plough the four pairs of huge 
horns waving to-and-fro form a very curious picture. The 
marvel is that the cattle do not prod one another as they 
struggle with the plough; but they never seem to do so. The 
cultivation of the Campagna is progressing rapidly, and it was 
good to see large portions of it being turned up by the plough. 
Its irrigation, too, is admirably carried out, and if only the 
inhabitants chose they could undoubtedly raise many fine 
crops here. 

We now struck further inland and the soil got firmer as 
we went. A glance at the map showed us that we had no 
hope of seeing the buffalo, for the spots marked “ Procojo det 
Bufali’’ were much too far to the north and we had our work 
cut out for us to get back to Rome by 8 o’clock in the even- 
ing. Presently we came to a broad irrigation canal. Two gulls 
were busy feeding in it and we stalked them for some time in 
the hope of being able to determine to what species they be- 
longed, but they were too wily for us and flew away before we 
could get near them. Meanwhile we had not lost sight of our 
landmark—the scar on the hillside; indeed, if we had not 
singled it out when starting we should certainly have got into 
difficulties long before. It stood out plain now, and we turned 
eastwards towards it. We had noticed a long line of fences 
at a distance, and as our road lay in that direction we made 
for them in the hope that they marked a bridge which would 
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catry us over one of the innumerable irrigation canals which 
intersect the country; we had had enough of taking off our 
shoes and stockings. 

As we approached the railing we saw dull, chocolate- 
brown figures moving about; they were certainly cattle and at 
first we paid no attention to them. But suddenly one of them 
lifted its head and we ejaculated ‘‘ Buffaloes!” Though far 
away from the district marked on the map, they were indeed 
a herd of buffaloes. As far as we could see the huge beasts 
were scattered over the plain; they were feeding quietly enough 
and we went up to the double fence which at this point separ- 
ated them from the wild part of the Campagna whence we 
had come. As we leant against the fence the nearest beast 
got wind of us and lifted his ugly head and sniffed! We felt 
safe where we were, but we realized that unless we wanted to 
go a very long way round we must make our way through 
the midst of the herd! 

Right across the ground on which the buffalo were feed- 
ing there ran a narrow ditch full of water with a weak fence 
on either side sloping almost over the water. We noted that 
inside this fence there ran a narrow path near the water’s 
edge. If we could gain that path we should not be so con- 
spicuous to the beasts feeding above us, and if one of them 
did take it into his head to charge we could at a pinch get 
into the water, though that was no inviting prospect, as it was 
very filthy and we had a long walk before us. We started 
down the fence-line and passed the first buffalo on our left 
without difficulty. The frogs kept plashing into the water as 
we went, and in the interest of trying to determine their 
species we almost forgot the beasts above us. After a while 
we came into close proximity with a buffalo to our windward. 
As we got within his range he lifted his hideous head and 
sniffed ominously. If he had charged we were done for, as 
there was nothing in the shape of shelter save the ditch in 
which we were, and this would probably have proved no ob- 
stacle to an angry buffalo. We held our breath, but steadily 
pursued our way, pretending not to notice his uneasiness. But 
our hearts leapt to our mouths when he seemed to make up 
his mind that we really were ‘‘ undesirables,” and then made 
one rapid step forward. He stopped, however, as suddenly as 
he had moved forward, and, to our inexpressible relief, re- 
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sumed his grazing. We stole along, edging away to our left 
so as not to annoy him by the smell of “ humans” more than 
we could help. 

After a time we came in sight of a man with a dog. This 
reassured us, and we made towardsthem. The man seemed as- 
tonished to see us, and when we asked him in our poor Ital- 
ian whether the buffalo were dangerous he said: ‘Yes; if I 
I were not with you.”’ We thought at the time that this was 
an exaggeration, especially as we had now got beyond all the 
herd. But we felt rather uncomfortable when our new friend 
informed us that we could not go to the right, as we had in- 
tended, but must turn to the left and pass through another 
herd, for the land on the right was all swamp. We followed 
in his wake and he kept up a running fire of remarks, most 
of which were unintelligible to us. We made out, however, 
that all the buffaloes within sight were cows—we had counted 
ninety of them—that the bulls were higher up, and that the 
calves were in a separate enclosure. Just at that moment we 
had to pass very close to four or five cows; they tossed up 
their heads and came menacingly towards us. It was an un- 
comfortable moment, as the ground on which we stood—though 
well enough for a mud-larking buffalo—was too much of a 

‘quagmire for us to do more than pick our way with delibera- 
tion. However the guide poured out a rapid volley of exple- 
tives at them, and they did not come any nearer. 

For the next quarter of an hour we were occupied in sav- 
ing ourselves from a marshy death, but at the end of that 
time we found ourselves on solid ground. We thanked our 
guide and then asked him whether there was an osteria any- 
where within easy reach, as we were thirsty. To our delight 
he pointed to a little cottage near-by, and told us he would 
take us there and we would be well provided for. We went 
in and were shown upstairs into a little room where three 
young girls were seated with an old man—presumably their 
father. They brought out the wine at once, but were not at 
all satisfied when we refused a second glass. We tried to ex- 
plain that we had a long walk before us and dared not take 
too much. Neither would they accept any payment—indeed, 
they made us feel that we ought not to have offered it. 
While we were drinking our wine the men amused themselves 
by guessing our ages and we returned the compliment; we 
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found to our astonishment that our recent guide, who was 
agility itself, was over sixty-two years of age. We left them 
bowing and making expressions of gratitude for our visit. 
How spontaneous and natural is the hospitality of these rough 
and untutored natives of the Campagna! And yet some of 
them do not bear too good a character for honesty, and per- 
haps if one met them at a late hour of the night one might 
find oneself relieved of one’s purse! 

We now scrambled up on to the low-lying hills which 
separate the flat from the higher portion of the Campagna. 
It is remarkable how these two parts differ; the one is flat, 
sandy, divided up by marshes, monotonous, and untenanted 
save by our friends, the buffaloes. The other is hilly, undu- 
lating, broken up into fertile valleys, and tenanted by herds 
of Campagna cattle, such as those we had seen engaged in 
ploughing, and by immense flocks of sheep. Our way took us 
across a series of valleys which necessitated a constant mount- 
ing and descending of the alternate flanks. It was hard work, 
but interesting from its novelty. Later on in the day, at the 
top of one rise, we saw the dome of St. Peter’s. It stood out 
in all its majesty even at that distance—it was twelve miles 
away. Indeed, so near did it seem that we almost began to 
doubt the map which indicated its true distance. We felt sure 
it could not be more than four miles away! We were des- 
tined, however, to learn in the most practical way that it was 
fully twelve miles distant, for our weary feet, in spite of the 
sea-bath of the morning, were going to be very sore ere we 
got home that night. 

After some considerable walking we had come to a stream 
called the Galera. It was a fine mountain-stream which went 
brawling along, cutting a deep channel as it went and showing 
by its deeply indented banks that in flood-time it carried a 
large volume of water. We had to remove our shoes and 
stockings once more, but it was worth while, if only for the 
delightful coolness of the water which went gurgling round 
our legs and refreshed us much. It was shortly after this that 
we had our first view of the dome of St. Peter’s and until 
nightfall it was always within sight. 

On the map a road is marked leading from a bridge across 
the Galera, but we had struck this river too high up to make 
it worth while to go down to the bridge and we had in con- 
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sequence missed the road. We were glad of this, however, as 
we immeasurably preferred the free walking over the rolling 
Campagna. All about were huge flocks of sheep and at one 
spot we had rather an unpleasant time. We had come across 
a ewe with a new-born lamb. She courageously came towards 
us, bleating as she did so, when suddenly there came a hoarse 
bark, and one of the dreaded Campagna dogs came bounding 
down the hillside at us. We had one stick—a formidable one 
it is true—and one of us had shortly before picked up a use- 
ful stone. The dog rushed up and we felt sure he would at- 
tack us. But, though he kept growling and showing a most 
unpleasant set of teeth, he made no more hostile demonstra- 
tion. Presently he trotted off and we began to breathe more 
freely and congratulate ourselves on the nerve we had shown. 

All of a sudden, however, he was back again and seemed 
in a more determinedly hostile mood than before. We walked 
stolidly on, pretending we were hardly conscious of his pres- 
ence, but all the same heartily desirous of his absence; at last 
his attentions became too wearisome and I stooped down to 
pick up an imaginary stone. It seemed rather a rash thing to 
do as he might have flown at us, but what was our astonish- 
ment when he at once took to his heels with his tail between 
his legs. We had been told that this would be the case, but 
had hardly credited it, as these dogs seem so fierce and are 
so very large that a mere stone would seem the most ineffec- 
tual weapon against them. However it was a relief to see his 
rapidly retreating form and we pursued our interrupted way 
in peace. 

After a time we came to a really beautiful stream which 
formed quite deep pools one above the other. The map in- 
formed us that it was the Maglianella. It offered the most 
tempting chance for another bath, but we could ill afford the 
time as it was getting dusk and we wanted to be well off the 
Campagna by nightfall. We struck up towards the north, 
therefore, and soon found ourselves on the Via Aurelia. From 
this point we had a weary trudge of five miles into Rome. 
How glad we were to sit down and remove our shoes our 
readers may well guess when we say that we had covered 
thirty miles. 





AN EPISODE IN COSTA RICA. 


BY JOHN ARMSTRONG HERMAN, 


HEY told me he was the oldest man.on Irasu and 
that from his eyrie he looked down upon Car- 
tago, the ancient capital of Costa Rica—a town 
founded in 1543—and on the great valley which 

wae §€6Nature has made an earthly paradise. 

My legal work was done. Certain dusty Spanish records 
had been read and translated. Certain colonial and post- 
colonial statutes had been considered as bearing upon an an- 
cient title. Now it was time to play. The fates decreed that 
the beginning of my sweet-do-nothing-time in the little repub- 
lic, northwest of Panama, would be a visit to the Old Man of 
the Mountain. 

Irasu! It is one of the beautiful mountains of the world. 
It has been terrible in its time, but it is slumbering now, 
slumbering ever since it destroyed a former Cartago in 1841. 

It was the morning of a September day when I turned my 
horse’s head from the Hotel Cartago, where I had spent the 
night, towards Angulo’s eyrie. If you are on pleasure or 
recreation bent in Costa Rica you go on horseback—/aseos a 
Caballo they call it. The carteras—cart roads—are not used 
for light vehicles, and men, women, and children walk or ride, 

It would be unnecessary in Cartago to say that the morn- 
ing was perfect. All mornings in Cartago are perfect in Sep- 
tember. It is the rainy season, which means the rain begins 
to fall at three o’clock in the afternoon—sometimes the rain- 
fall is torrential—and it stops about seven o’clock in the 
evening. At five thousand feet above the sea level the equa- 
torial sun is not oppressive, the trade winds play on Irasu’s 
shoulders, the flora, in which Costa Rica is singularly rich, has 
been refreshed and reinvigorated by the downpour of the pre- 
vious afternoon, and the intense glare of the sun discovers to 
the eyes of the early equestrian thousands of raindrops on the 
tropical foliage, raindrops that glitter prismatically as they die. 

It is difficult to be moderate in a description of the scenery 
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and tropical beauty of Costa Rica if the witcheries of Nature 
find echo in the blood. Long ago I had read Anthony 
Trollope’s song of praise of this trepic Switzerland and its 
courteous denizens. Thomas F. Meagher, in 1859, closed a 
series of brilliant articles on Costa Rica with this invocation: 
‘Oh, may that Providence, typified by the vast mountain 
Irasu which overshadows it, and which has long since quenched 
its fires and become a glory instead of a terror to the scene, 
protect Costa Rica to the end of time.” Elisee Reclus grows 
eloquent over the fertility of the soil and the salubrity of the 
climate, and Wilhelm Marr, in Reise Nach, Central America, 
published in Hamburg, generalizes somewhat extravagantly 
about Costa Rica in this vein: ‘‘ No one can imagine a coun- 
try more beautiful than this. This perfect climate does not 
permit the development of impassioned thoughts or turbulent 
passions. This air, this nature, are as balsam to the life over- 
whelmed with activity and pleasure.” So that in his deep 
appreciation of this land of the sun the German author may 
not have been judicial. 

The summit of Irasu is about twelve thousand feet above 
the level of the sea, and therefore about seven thousand feet 
above Cartago, where I had spent the night. The crater of 
the mountain is almost directly north of Cartago, but for a 
mile or two the ascent is most gradual. My way first led 
past the station of the railroad and by a pretty little plaza 
where stands the statue of Don Jésus Jeménez, father of the 
President elect of Costa Rica. The statue was erected by 
public subscription and the inscription on the stone base of 
the statue informs the passerby that this honor was due Don 
Jésus Jeménez, because he had been a good and faithful Pres- 
ident of the Republic. Beyond the plaza the road leads 


through the straggling suburbs of the town. Flowing water 


courses through open aqueducts in the streets of Cartago, and 
my way for a mile or so followed up one of the streams that 
hurries from Irasu to the ancient capital. In the suburbs the 
small adobe houses were frequently embowered in luxuriant, 
semi-tropical verdure, and in gardens, the ginger plant, the 
wormwood, the camomile, and other medicinal plants grew, 
and the mango, the aguacate, the lime, the orange, and other 
fruit trees were as grateful to the eye as their fruit is grate- 
ful to the palate. Costa Rica has few indigenous roses, but 
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from the ends of the earth they have been brought here to 
bloom and flourish. But it is a land of almost perennial 
blossoms, and there are sixty varieties of humming birds that 
live on the nectar of Costa Rica’s flowers. As I journeyed 
further into the country great shrubberies lined the road, and 
humming birds often flashed before me like a ray of green or 
blue or ruddy light, for they are of many hues. 

Let no man who has not some knowledge of the Spanish 
language try to travel the serpentine mountain roads of Costa 
Rica without a guide. Time and again it was necessary for 
me to appeal at cross-roads for information, and time and 
again it was most courteously given. A peon went to the 
trouble to trace with his fingers on the sand on the road a 
route map for me, and every one had a “‘ Buenos Diaz, Cabal- 
lero,” for the traveler from the Northland. Women were wash- 
ing clothes in the streams. Men and women were hurrying 
towards Cartago with fruits and vegetables, some on foot and 
some on horseback. Many of the people I passed were mestizos. 
Some were of pure Spanish blood and some of native race, 
but all alike seemed to know Angulo, and one informant told 
me of his altar to the Virgin, and of his vista of the rich, 
rain-drenched, and sunkissed valley of Guaco, and of Orosi 
farther southward. Orosi where streams are born and where 
the banana of the lowlands and the coffee and orange of the 
uplands flourish together. 

As I traveled farther away from Cartago the road became 
steeper, the last vestige of the suburbs disappeared, and I 
was in the country, a land of large estates. As we climbed 
higher and higher the sun shone more brilliantly and my 
patient little horse would stop now and then, ostensibly to 
take a long breath, but in reality to clip the grass or herbage 
by the wayside. The semi-tropical flora began to disappear 
and I was entering the zone of the Indian maize that was 
now in tassel. Then came pasture lands, where the great red 
cattle of Costa Rica were grazing on the hills—hills rising one 
above the other towards Irasu’s crater—and then on a com- 
manding point I stopped. 

Cartago was below me now, its light and straw. colored 
houses flooded with tropical sunlight vividly outlined in its 
deep green setting. Further south were the Cerros de las 
Cruces (the Mountains of the Crosses), and at the south of the 
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Crosses, Orosi, and in the midst of Orosi, a white band. The 
white band was the turbulent beginning of the Reventazon, a 
river that is ever in head-long haste to reach the sea of the 
Antilles. Above me was the village of Tierra Blanca, eight 
thousand feet above the sea, for I was taking a round-about 
way to Angulo’s—the longer the better, for the way was beau- 
tiful. The primitive forest in the great valley and on Irasu’s 
shoulders had long ago disappeared and my view was un- 
obstructed, while white, lace-like clouds above me, now touch- 
ing the pasture lands here and now the corn tassels, were 
noiselessly flying along the mountain side, driven by the trade 
winds, There was elixer in the air and sunlight. Indescribable 
color—hues opalescent, green, olive—bathed the distant Moun- 
tains of the Crosses. So Santiago, my pony, and I, crossed 
another hurrying stream and won ever steeper hills outlined 
by ever deeper glens, until we came to the straggling village 
of Tierra Blanca. 

It is a hamlet of a simple life, a very Arcadia where spring 
is almost perennial and, for all that Santiago and I might know, 
eternal.. The houses were lost in foliage. The peach tree and 
the quince tree blossom and bear fruit at this altitude and I 
recognized in the gardens the tuber that has helped to solve 
the starch problem, and other vegetables of the temperate zone, 
The natives call the climate rio (cold) and saledoso (healthful), 
so after all there was a good scientific reason why there should 
be an Old Man of the Mountain. The children scurried away 
from the man of the Northland. With the exception of the 
tourist who once in a while visits the crater of Irasu, people 
of the North are seldom seen in the village, and the unknown 
is sometimes viewed with suspicion. I had lingered long at 
outlooks from coigns of vantage on my way and it was ap- 
proaching noon. From men and women came the same 
“ Buenos Dias, Senor,” with a glance at the sun, for after mid- 
day the expression changes as it does in English-speaking 
lands. It was difficult to believe that the village had five hun- 
dred inhabitants, as is claimed. The houses were scattered and 
lost amidst the orchards and dense shrubberies and the site of 
the town is a jumble of great hills and deep glens. As I 
traversed the village I was ever discovering houses where I 
had least expected to see them—now hid in a glen, now lost 
in an orchard, 
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The home of the nonagenarian was a thousand feet below 
Tierra Blanca, and was on the direct road between Tierra 
Blanca and Cartago. It was a more traveled highway than the 
route I had taken to Tierra Blanca. People were returning 
from Cartago and people were going to Cartago. Patient, 
powerful, and obedient oxen were struggling up the hills with 
heavy loads. Other oxen with as great travail were holding 
back heavily laden carts on the down grade. The trade winds 
were fresh and brisk at this altitude, the humming birds less 
frequent, the racing brooks more garrulous, and the view ex- 
tensive and magnificent. Dark clouds were beginning to gather 
over the distant Mountains of the Crosses and over the crater 
of Irasu. People on foot and people on horseback, good- 
natured and smiling, added a human irterest to the scene. 
My horse was going down hill now and homewards, and it 
seemed but a short time after I left Tierra Blanca when we 
arrived at the broad open doorway of Pastor Angulo’s home. 

His was a modest home. A small abobe house sheltered 
the patriarch. The estate was a small one and near the house 
a brook—there are brooks and brooks during the rainy sea- 
son on Irasu—rushed headlong away. The front of the house 
faced the valley and the roof extended an unusual width be- 
yond the front of the house. The residence stood near the 
highway, and as I rode into the front yard my horse, knowing 
the customs of the country better than I did, trotted towards 
the broad open doorway and stopped only when his head was 
within the doorway. Almost before I was aware of it, my lit- 
tle horse was inspecting the interior. As I apologized Angulo 
answered that the sheltering roof was for the protection of 
horse and man from the mid-day tropical sun and I was in- 
vited to enter. 

So I alighted and walked into a good sized room, where I 
saw a large man sitting in°a massive chair by an altar to the 
Virgin. He would hear of no apology from me for invading 
the sanctity of his home. 

“Tam glad” (me gusta mucho) “to see you,” he said in 
Spanish, and motioned to me to draw a chair beside him and 
sit down. He told me it was his (a/muerzo) breakfast time and 
invited me to join him. All in the polite Spanish language. 
Then it was that I saw that my host’s lower limbs were help- 
less, for he made no attempt to rise from the chair in which 
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he sat, nor did he rise or attempt to stand upright during the 
hour I was by his side. His widowed daughter, and his grand- 
children, one of eight years, and the other of twelve years of 
age, brought us tortillas, warm milk, coffee, and eggs. While 
we ate I answered many questions about the great republic of 
the North and its cities and its intense activity, so different 
from the quiet life on the breast of slumbering Irasu. In the 
midst of breakfast Angulo’s middle-aged sons came in from the 
field where they had been at work, and the questions were 
multiplied, the} little Spanish girls mustering courage to ask 
about the boys and girls of the visitor’s land so far away. 

As I tried to satisfy my questioners, I was lost in wonder 
because of the altar to the Virgin. It occupied the entire 
side of the room opposite to the entrance and was to my left 
as I sat at table. It was carefully if crudely constructed. In 
the centre stood the image of the Virgin, the head of the 
image almost touching the ceiling. Artificial flowers, Ave 
Marias in golden letters, the creed in artistic letters, and elabo- 
rately illustrated commandments of God, adorned and beauti- 
fied the altar. Some of the objects were attached to the 
altar by nails and others were supported on elaborate brack- 
ets. There were illustrations in color of the sacraments of the 
Sacred Mother Church (Sacra Madre Iglesia’. It was a richly 
embellished altar—not rich in the usual sense, but rich in its 
many adornments that told of the reverent work of Pastor 
Angulo or of the reverent work of loving hands for him. 
Nothing in that modest home was half so fine, In its wealth 
of ornamentation the altar stood alone. 

To my right I looked down through the broad doorway 
upon Cartago where I could distinctly see the Church of La 
Sefiora de las Angelos, Orosi the land of cascades, the Moun- 
tains of the Crosses; all wondrously beautiful—a seeming 


paradise. Angulo read my thoughts. He spoke in the Span- 


ish language a thought which might be translated with these 
words: 

“The view of the valley gives me a picture of an earthly 
paradise, and when I turn to my altar through it and beyond 
it I have a view of the celestial Paradise. Should I not be a 
happy man?” 

As I was about to frame an answer the two middle-aged 
bachelor sons arose to go out again to work on the mountain 
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side, and one of the little granddaughters rushed in with a 
handful of blossoms for the man from the Northland. It was 
very plain to me why her grandfather was so cheery and 
happy. He had dutiful sons, a filial daughter, gracious and 
sweet grandchildren, and profound faith in a happy future. 
So that the deepening twilight of a long, long life was roseate 
and joyous, 

But the time had come to go and the visitor tried to ex- 
press in proper phrase his gratitude and appreciation for the 
kindness he had received. How could I thank the little Se- 
fiorita for her blossoms? A happy thought came to me. I 
had in my card-case a tiny starred and striped flag. Momen- 
tarily I had forgotten that a hotly contested election had just 
been heldin this distant land and did not understand the child 
when she stepped back without accepting my gift. A slight 
cloud passed over Angulo’s face. 

“Take it Rosililla. The gentleman means it in all kind- 
ness,” he said. 

“ And is it not true, Sefior, that your country will send an 
army to take our cities?”’ she asked. 

I could have given many negative answers to a grown-up 
person, but to a child it was different. So I told the little 
girl that in my land there was room for untold millions of 
people. That we only wished her peaceful land prosperity, 
and that it had made me happy to see the little boys and 
girls of Costa Rica love and worship the beautiful striped 
Costa Rican flag as deeply as the boys and girls in the far- 
away land loved and jworshiped the stars and stripes. 

In that hospitable environment an hour had fled. Then 
they brought Santiago, who had breakfasted too. As I left I 
saw Angulo touch his forehead, lips, and breast with his fin- 
ger tips, while he made the sign of the Cross each time—and 
repeated words that were an appeal that he might think no 
evil thoughts, speak no evil words, and do no evil deeds. I 
distinctly heard the Spanish words: malos pensamientos, malas 
palabras, and malas obras. 

I felt sure that he thought no evil thoughts, spoke no evil 
words, and did no evil deeds. 

As I rode away the little Sefiorita’s words “ Hasta /a vista” 
(come again) were ringing in my ears. | 

During that hour’s rest in the abode of the Old Man of 
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the Mountain Nature had wrought a stupendous transformation 
scene on the towering peak of Irasu. How Nature dwarfs the 
mimic transformation scenes of the theatre’s stage! Instead of 
the white, lace-like shreds of clouds, that at great intervals 
had been racing across the crater and breast of Irasu, dense, 
black, impenetrable clouds thousands of feet in depth now 
mantled the mighty crest, almost extending to Tierra Blanca, 
a thousand feet above me. Southward, far across the valley, 
I had seen from Angulo’s doorway the marshaling clouds 
growing in great throngs over the Mountains of the Crosses, 
until the clouds were an ebon mass, illuminated now and then 
by the far-away lightning’s glow—but Irasu’s summit to the 
north had been invisible. 

Already from the summit of the Cerros de las Cruces, and 
from the summit of Irasu, Thor, fabled ruler of the world of 
mists, was sending out clouds in companies, battalions, and 
regiments towards the valley, and I knew that in an hour or 
two the plain, now drenched in sunlight, would be drenched 
in rain. 

I had. often wondered at the precision and clock-like cer- 
tainty of the downpour every afternoon, and often watched 
the gradual and sure effacement of the deep blue tropical sky 
that canopied the valley of Guato by the approaching mists— 
and now it would be repeated. But I knew there was ample 
time to reach the inn at Cartago. 

So Santiago had his way, as he nibbled grass here and a 
young twig there, as we came down the mountain side, while 
the shadows of a whole division of clouds began to blot out 
the sunlight. It was almost three o’clock when we passed 
again the plaza where stands the statue of Don Jésus Jeménez 
in Cartago. 

The first great drops of rain dashed themselves into liquid 
fragments on the hard stone floor of the patio of the hotel, as 
I sought the shelter of my room. An hour before I reached 
the inn, Tierra Blanca and the eyrie of Angulo had been en- 
gulfed in a trade-wind driven flow of seething clouds. 





AMERICAN HISTORY IN ROMAN ARCHIVES. 


BY CARL RUSSELL FISH.* 


SeHEN I informed people in Rome that I had come 
hE there upon a mission to search for materials for 
American history, I was met nearly always with 
a smile of polite incredulity, from which they 
wee ~4«orecovered with the illuminating suggestion that I 
leks aie find something on Columbus. As a matter of 
fact, there is probably nothing on Columbus that was not made 
public at the time of the four-hundredth anniversary celebra- 
tion; while the American material grows increasingly abundant 
and important the more nearly we approach our own times. 
The most interesting material for the sixteenth century is 
found in the NMunciature, or collections of the diplomatic corre- 
spondence of the Holy See. These collections were once widely 
dispersed, as they were held to be the private property of the 
successive Secretaries of State, and were by them incorporated 
in their family archives. The more important, however, have 
now been brought together in the Vatican; and while there 
are still some collections unsecured, and gaps which no known 
collection can fill, their bulk is so enormous that it will resist 
publication and even calendaring for very many years to come. 
From this correspondence, particularly that with Spain, one 
gets an unequalled view of the great struggle of that century 
for the control of the Atlantic ocean. The Roman court was 
in the centre of the diplomatic situation, and tentacles of in- 
terest ran out to every seafight and every colonizing plan 
of English Protestants or French Huguenots. This interest was 
not confined to a desire to keep au courant with the news. 
The Spanish kings soon convinced the Holy See that extra- 
ordinary efforts were necessary to defend their vast and scat- 
tered empire, and received permission to levy special taxes on 
ecclesiastics for that purpose. Any student of American history 
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might spend a few months profitably in reading these letters 
and news sheets, even if he had no direct object in view, and 
although the direct references to America form but a small pro- 
portion of the whole. 

This same material supplies, moreover, a great part of what 
little we find at Rome on the history of the Church in Amer- 
ica during this period. The original bull of Alexander VI., 
granting the Western Hemisphere to Ferdinand and Isabella, 
gave them, also, most unusual ecclesiastical privileges. Not 
only the ordinary patronage, but the whole direction of mis- 
sionary enterprise, and the creation of an ecclesiastical system, 
was left in their hands and those of their successors. These 
privileges were strictly insisted upon by the Spanish govern- 
ment, and therefore, instead of close and intimate accounts of 
the Spanish explorations, the life of the Indians, and the strug- 
gles of the early fathers, we have chiefly the negotiations be- 
tween the Spanish government, and the nuncio at Madrid, who 
was always striving and always failing to secure for the Church 
a closer supervision over its new branches. Through these, in- 
directly, one occasionally gets a glimpse of things in America. 

After the first third of the seventeenth century the Nuncia- 
ture decline in interest for the American student. The news 
sheets contain even more about America, but their items are 
not so unique. The general diplomatic correspondence becomes 
less vital, as the centre of European conflict shifts from Spain to 
France, which was much less closely bound to the Holy See, 
The correspondence ‘of the nuncios relating to missions, more- 
over, ceased to be carried on with the department of state, but 
was now done with the Propaganda. 

The Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda was founded 
in 1622 to secure a more effective control of missionary enter- 
prise. Its powers extended to every part where there were 
unconverted to be brought into the Church, but were more exe 
tensive in some regions than in others, and were particularly 
wide in America. From the first it was active and business- 
like; its archives were the best kept in Rome, and they con- 
tain the bulk of the material for American history there, from 
the date of its foundation to the present time. 

The first use to be made of these records should be to study 
the general organization and methods employed. The Propa- 
ganda was not, of course, primarily a missionary agency, but 
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was intended to supervise the various organizations engaged in 
that work, to harmonize their efforts, and to keep them in touch 
with the Holy See. Its policy of making its license necessary 
to missionaries, and of granting to them and to bishops outside 
of Europe, facolt2 or special powers, for limited periods with 
the necessity of renewal, gave it contro] of all new missions and 
gradually tightened its hold on the older ones. Its direction of 
missionary education served the same end, and finally, by mak- 
ing itself the medium of appeals to Rome, it came into contact 
with the lay populations of America and many other parts of 
the world. 

Under these new conditions it was natural that still further 
American material flowed into the papal archives. Even from 
Spanish America came accounts of explorations, including one 
particularly valuable narrative of the occupation of New Mexico 
by Father Bonavides. The relations of the early English set- 
tlements came mostly at second hand from the Blessed Father 
Stock, and are more interesting than accurate. The news of 
their success, reaching him in somewhat exaggerated form, 
moved him to suggest, in 1631, that the Church itself under- 
take the foundation of a colony of Italians. The reports of 
the French explorations came promptly, and were promptly 
acted on, missionary undertakings being authorized in Louisi- 
ana as early as 1684. These accounts are fairly full, and may 
prove, on careful examination, to contain much material not 
previously known to historians. 

The social and even economic problems of America began 
to find reflection in these archives even from the beginning. 
One of the reasons for the desire to extend the influence of 
the Holy See in America had been the hope of improving the 
condition of the Indians, physically as well as spiritually, and 
Propaganda was actively concerned in this matter. The ques- 
tion of negro slavery began to attract its attention about 1660, 
and problems arising out of it recur constantly, including 
those produced by the abolitionist zeal of certain mission- 
aries in Cuba. There are some interesting documents on the 
slave trade, particularly concerning concessions made by the 
Spanish government to the Dutch. The difficulties and methods 
of ocean travel, the routes of transportation, and the whole 
question of communication between Europe and America are 
splendidly illustrated. Certain financial documents show direct- 
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ly, and the many requests from Canada for a diminution in the 
number of feast days, indirectly, the poverty and the stress of 
the frontier communities. Questions regarding matrimony were 
largely left in the hands of the bishops, but those that did 
come to Rome were the more complex and important. From 
the French West India islands, where there was only a vicar- 
apostolic with /facol/td less extensive than those of a bishop, 
came petitions for judgments or graces on a wider range of 
subjects. 

Many documents of the seventeenth century deal with the 
attempts of Propaganda to reform the Spanish American 
Church. During the long period of its growth, in the absence 
of central control, there had developed many practices bad in 
themselves and many deviations from the customs of the — 
Church. These included simony, the pursuit of trade by ec- 
clesiastics, disorders, and misunderstandings of all kinds be- 
tween bishops and regulars, and laxity in the enforcement of 
the rules of monastic orders. The discussion and settlement 
of these difficulties involved much diplomacy and the accumu- 
lation of voluminous reports, but this great bulk of material 
touches only the portions of the United States once held by 
Spain, and those only here and there, as they formed such a 
small proportion of the Spanish empire. By the eighteenth 
century a modus vivendi had been reached, and these subjects 
received much less attention. 

A subject of the most general interest is that of the rela- 
tions of the Church with the various civil governments in 
America. As has been already indicated, Propaganda was 
able to deal more effectually with Spain than had the State 
department before its foundation; in part because of the in- 
creasing needs of Spain for the defence of America. The total 
extent of its progress, however, fell far short of its desires. 
The Spanish American Church remained practically a branch 
of the Spanish government, and communication was chiefly 
through the nuncio at Madrid. Complaints of the violation 
of ecclesiastical immunity were frequent. When the time came 
for the formation of a bishopric in Canada, profit was taken 
of the experience of the past, and it was made directly sub- 
ject to the Holy See, and not a part of the French ecclesias- 
tical system; although the patronage was granted to the king. 
On the discussions over this question, covering many years, 
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and on the controversies with the archbishop of Rouen, who 
claimed jurisdiction, there is a great amount of inedited ma- 
terial; while its settlement, being favorable to the Holy See, 
meant that from the beginning the communication between the 
Church in Canada and Rome was constant and intimate. 

The greater portion of the documents illustrating the rela- 
tions between Rome and the missions in English North America 
have been printed by Father Thomas Hughes, in his History 
of the Society of Jesus in North America. Intercourse was slight 
and indirect; a local superior reporting very infrequently 
through the vicar-apostolic of London, who himself corre- 
sponded through the mediation of the nuncio at Brussels. The 
more important records, through the first half of the eigh- 
teenth century, are those in the archives of the Society of 
Jesus itself. 

The numerous changes of territorial jurisdiction were 
promptly adjusted by the Holy See, which acted on the prin- 
ciple of recognizing governmental boundaries. Even the sug- 
gestion that certain nearby West India islands, belonging to 
separate powers, be united for missionary purposes, was dis- 
carded. The conquest of Canada, transferring so large an area 
to the rule of a government with which the Holy See was not 
in relations, called for the formation of a special congregation 
to consider it, but the case was really a simple one, as the 
territory constituted an independent bishopric, which continued 
its close connection by means of an agent at Paris. While 
much is known of this episode, the documents at the Propa- 
ganda must be examined before its history can be said to be 
complete. 

The war of the American Revolution brought more novel 
problems. There were few precedents for the adjustment of 
the Church organization in independent non-European coun- 
tries, and none at all in a country where government refused 
in any way to interest itself in ecclesiastical concerns. The 
matter was most carefully considered during 1784; the cor- 
respondence included letters of Propaganda, several written 
under the direction of Pius VI., the nuncio at Paris, - Dr. 
Franklin, Count Vergennes, Count Luzerne, and M. Marbois, 
the French representatives in America, several American ec- 
clesiastics, and many others. The plan of transferring the 
American Catholics from the direction of the vicar-general of 
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London, to that of some French prelate, was abandoned for 
that of leaving out all intervening links and bringing them, 
like the Catholics of Canada, directly into contact with the 
administration at Rome. There are but few documents on the 
foundation of the bishopric of Baltimore, because that was only 
the expected outcome of the decision of 1784. This material 
has been used by J. G. Shea in his Life and Times of the 
Most Rev. John Carroll, and the greater part of it will prob- 
ably be printed in the American Historical Review during the 
year. 

The effect of this settlement was, as in the case of Canada, 
the immediate strengthening of the bonds between the new 
diocese and Rome, and the material from this date forward is 
sufficient to give a most intimate history of the development 
and expansion of the Church in America. One series of prob- 
lems was occasioned by the gradual acquisition of Spanish 
territory by the United States. None of these became serious, 
owing to the continued policy of the Holy See of recognizing 
all official changes of jurisdiction and the immediate inclusion 
of the newly added territories in the ecclesiastical system of 
the United States. More important were the difficulties that 
arose from the fact that Catholic organizations in the English 
colonies had been so little accustomed to interference, and, 
while no such bad conditions had developed as in Spanish 
America, there was some divergence of custom and an un- 
willingness to submit to control. The readjustment was de- 
ferred owing to the confusion of the Napoleonic régime, and 
took place chiefly in the period from 1815 to 1830. The 
material on this subject is voluminous and interesting. One 
question was that of the proper vesting of church property. 
Difficulties arising out of this and allied questions brought 
about the occasional necessity of diplomatic activity, and, in 
the absence of a papal representative in the United States, 
the Sardinian officials acted for the Papacy. During the ad- 
ministration of John Quincy Adams, the interference of the 
United States government was sought, and some letters ex- 
changed and interviews held with American representatives 
abroad. While this intercourse is interesting, what is more 
significant is its slight character as compared with that be- 
tween the Church and Government in Canada. As the archives 
are closed to investigation for the period after about 1830, it 
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is impossible as yet to make a thorough study of the later 
beginnings of actual diplomatic negotiations between the Papal 
and the United States, and the agitation for the establishment 
of a munciatura in the latter country. 

One of the methods by which it was sought to bring about 
closer relations was by education. More than half the ma- 
terial relating to the negotiations of 1784 was concerned with 
that subject. The willingness of Louis XVI. to provide the 
funds for the support of American students at Bordeaux was 
doubtless due in part to the hope the French government held 
that France might take the place of England as the metropo- 
lis of the United States; but their education there was more 
effective toward the unity of the Church than in furthering 
the plans of the French Government. At the same time pro- 
vision was made for two American youths at the Collegio 
Urbano at Rome, and a small subsidy was granted Mgr. Car- 
roll for educational work in America. The gradual increase in 
the number of seminaries, schools, and colleges in the United 
States is recorded, and the view of educational expansion, 
while not always detailed, is comprehensive. The archives of 
the American College at Rome, founded in 1859 by Pius 
IX., are extensive; but they, and those of Propaganda re- 
lating to it, fall after the period to which general access is 
allowed. 

A subject lying but just outside United States history, is 
that of the relations of the new Spanish American republics 
with the Church. The material for these negotiations is very 
full, and offers a most tempting field for any student of Spanish 
American history, or of the policy of the Holy See. 

Supplementary material is to be found in many other 
Roman collections. The offices of the various congregations 
other than Propaganda do not contain much, since the latter 
exercised most of their functions for America; but occasionally 
difficult questions were referred to those of the Holy Office or 
of Bishops and Regulars. The archives of the Spanish em- 
bassy, which are quite complete from the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, contain much on routine matters, and on such 
subjects as the formation of new dioceses. Particularly inter- 
esting are the negotiations, about 1795, for the formation of a 
separate bishopric for Florida and New Orleans, which must 
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be taken in connection with the Spanish policy of strength- 
ening its hold on these territories neighboring to the United 
States. The Archivio Nagionale includes many Papal records, 
seized at the time ot the Italian occupation. These belonged 
mostly to the Camera, and are consequently of a financial 
character, but such material often supplies, under skillful hand- 
ling, important facts, and the series Libri obligationum pro 
servittis and Libri resignationum contain, regularly, American 
items. Nearly all the national libraries, occupying as they do 
the rooms, and retaining the library collections, manuscript as 
well as printed, of the various monastic orders, have some few 
unique items of Americana, but these are scattered, and, ex- 
cept those of the Fundo Gesuitico of the Biblioteca Vittorio- 
Emanuele, are mostly unimportant. The various collections 
gathered from time to time into the Biblioteca Vi:icana, con- 
tain similar material, and its bulk and importance probably 
somewhat exceed that in all the national libraries taken to- 
gether. 

The government seizures after 1870 did not include the 
archives of the monastic orders with their libraries; but these 
archives have suffered much more than the central archives of 
the Papacy from the alarms and excursions of the last hun- 
dred years. The central Roman monastic archives never con- 
tained as much relating to America as those of certain prov- 
inces of Spain and France; except, perhaps, in the case of 
the Society of Jesus. The most important class of material is 
that of reports of the procurators of provinces. Probably the 
collection containing the most of interest to the American 
student is that of the Franciscans, which is at the present 
time being carefully ordered. The Dominican archives also 
contain a great deal of American material, as do those of the 
Recollets. The material in the English College at Rome has 
been used by Father Hughes in his History of the Society of 
Jesus. 

One class of material remains to be mentioned, and that 
the most fundamental; the regular series recording the official 
action of the Pope and the College of Cardinals. These are 
in, or in connection with, the Archivio Vaticano. The consis- 
torial records are for the most part merely formal, noting the 
creation of dioceses, and the conferring of ecclesiastical digni- 
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ties. They should include also the brief summaries of condi- 
tions, which were prepared and furnished the cardinals before 
the meeting of the consistory as a basis for their action, but 
many of these have been lost. These records are fundamental 
in determining the chronology of the various dioceses, and 
have been used for their American material by St. Ehses in 
his Grindung von Bisthiimern in Amerika in the Rémische 
Quartalschrift for 1892, and by the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, for its volumes IX and X. Neither of these 
researches extended as late as the foundation of the bishopric 
of Quebec, and consequently they relate only to Spanish 
America. : 

The bulls relating to America for the fifteenth and the 
greater part of the sixteenth century are registered in the 
Regesta Vaticana, As these are not arranged geographically, 
nor even with perfect chronological accuracy, it will require 
great patience and the labor of many scholars for many years, 
to discover all those relating to America. Nor are all bulls 
registered, particularly for the second half of the sixteenth 
century. A complete [examination would, however, doubtless, 
bring to light many—the originals of which have been lost—and 
probably the first requisite for a complete history of the Church 
in America is a comprehensive dudlarium. The Regesta Later. 
anensis, so called because it was formally kept at the Lateran, 
extends into the nineteenth century, and is continued by other 
series to the present day. This is a register of bulls, most- 
ly of a formal character, as, for example, those granting bishe 
oprics. It is a question whether this might not serve as a 
better basis for a chronology of the American hierarchy, than 
the consistorial archives, but its contents would scarcely repay 
publication complete; calendaring would be sufficient, and 
should be comparatively simple, as the series is more easily 
handled than the Regesta Vaticana. Beginning towards the 
end of the sixteenth century, and up to the present time, bulls 
on subjects of a less routine character have been registered 
with the secretary of briefs, and are to be found in the 
immense collection recently removed from his office to the 
Archivio Vaticano. These thousands of volumes are practically 
without arrangement, except that their contents are ordered 
with fair chronological accuracy, and the labor of examination 
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is enormous. Their contents, however, continuing the material 
in the Regesta Vaticana, is so important, and the amount per- 
tinent to America increasing with the growth of the Church 
here, so large as a whole, that they cannot be permanently 
neglected. 

Throughout the modern period a very great proportion of 
the most important decisions of the Holy See have found ex- 
pression not in bulls but in briefs. The registers of these 
were at first less carefully preserved than those of the bulls, 
but they are, if any difference of value exists, the more necese 
sary for the historian, at least from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. These volumes consist of minutes rather than 
registers. The earliest are preserved in the Archivio Segreto, 
the original collection around which the Archivio Vaticano has 
grown up. They have suffered much from the hand of time, 
many have completely disappeared, and no one seems to know 
just what exist and what do not. They contain a sprinkling 
of American material, and their condition should perhaps be 
taken as an incentive to use them while one may. There is, 
in addition, a series of Lateran briefs, containing answers to 
petitions on many different subjects. Included in this series 
are the fee books, with the record of payments made for the 
briets registered. The American items are few because the 
facolta of the bishops included the power to grant most of the 
requests here included; they are, however, numerous in the 
case, already noted, of the French West India islands, where 
there was no bishop. The most important collection of briefs 
is that transferred, with the bulls, from the office of the secre- 
tary of briefs. This again is rather a file than a register, al- 
though the material is arranged in volumes. It contains nearly 
always the original petition, sometimes in the handwriting of 
the suppliant and sometimes as put in shape by a procurator, 
This is endorsed in such a way as to show its history, note 
being made of reference to some official or congregation, and 
finally with the sanction: “‘ /// mus annuit,” often accompanied 
by some restriction, as “‘/uzxta decreta,” or “‘ca@ solitis restric- 
tidn.” Finally there is the minute of the brief which was 
drawn up to execute the decision. 

Americans have not yet done their share in making useful 
to the world these vast collections thrown open so wisely and 
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so graciously by Leo XIII. While nearly all the governments 
of Europe are represented officially or semi-officially, and all 
the great orders of the Church, the serious workers from the 
United States, from the opening in 1880, might be counted 
on the fingers of one hand. The occasional ecclesiastic, pointed 
out as American, is usually from Mexico or Peru. It was 
perhaps proper that the first and hardest work, that of break- 
ing into the material, should have been done by those who 
had more to find, but it certainly seems that there should be 
no further delay. It is to be hoped that we may profit from 
the experience of the pioneers, and particularly that our 
scholars may waste less time through lack of a plan of cam- 
paign and of co-operation than have those of Europe. Cer- 
tain large and comprehensive operations should be carried out 
first, in order that local or particular studies may afterward 
be made without overlapping, and without incompleteness due 
to failure to exhaust the material. The greatest contributions 
will, of course, be to the history of the Church, but if the 
treatment of this be only broad enough, it will shed needed 
light on all the other branches of our history. 



















SEBASTIAN WESTCOTT 
(1524-1583). 


BY W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD, Mus.D. 


¢ OTWITHSTANDING the great and deserved fame 
#% =©of the music school of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Lon- 
don, in the sixteenth century, there is very lit- 
tle of detail handed down regarding it by any 
Pc «60 Of:~sthe historians of English music. Even in the 
faneenating monograph on the “ Cathedral Organists of Great 
Britain,” by Mr. John E. West, there is a lacuna in the list of 
organists of St. Paul’s from 1547 to 1583. Mr. West. merely 
gives the date of John Redford’s resignation as 1547 and he 
then gives the name of William Mulliner with a query, followed 
by that of Thomas Gyles in 1583. 

The really remarkable feature of what may well be termed 
a conspiracy of silence on the part of our English musical his- 
torians in regard to the organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral from 
1553 to 1583 is that the position was held during these thirty 
eventful years by a Catholic—not a nominal adherent of the 
ancient faith, but a staunch recusant who suffered imprisonment 
on two occasions for his resistance to the Protestant innova- 
tions, and yet who was permitted by Queen Elizabeth to retain 
his appointment. This man was Sebastian Westcott, who has 
up to the present received but scant notice even from Catholic 
writers. His name is not to be found in Grove’s monumental 
Dictionary of Music and Musicians, edited by Fuller Maitland; 
nor in Dr. Ernest Walker’s recently published History of Music 
in England; nor yet in the Dictionary of National Biography ; 
and therefore no apology is needed for rescuing his name from 
undeserved oblivion. 

Of Westcott’s birth and early training we have scant par- 
ticulars, save that he was born in 1524, but it is more than 
probable that he was a chorister of St. Paul’s under John Red- 
ford, who was organist, almoner, and master of the boys from 
1491 to 1547=—a supposition which would sufficiently account 
for his great gifts as a choir-trainer and playwright. Indeed, 
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it is in the latter capacity that we meet with the first mention 
of “ Master Sebastian”—for by this name was Westcott gen- 
erally known, even in official records, This was on the eve of 
Queen Mary’s coronation, in 1553, on which auspicious occa- 
sion, as Stowe, the chronicler, tells us, the choristers of St. 
Paul’s took part in a pageant, and also ‘‘ played on viols and 
sang.” 

Here it is apropos to mention that the choristers of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, as far back as the year 1378, presented a pe- 
tition to King Richard II. to protect their plays and pageants, 
which had cost much money and which were being interfered 
with ‘“‘by ignorant and unexperienced persons” performing the 
same. Under Henry VII., as Warton writes, moralities, inter- 
ludes, and pageants had reached a very high level, and one of 
these with music is still preserved, namely, A New Interlude and 
a Mery, of the Nature of the Illj. Elements, by John Rastall, 
the friend and relative of Blessed Thomas More—remarkable as 
being the earliest known specimen of English dramatic music. 

It would not be assuming too much to identify Westcott 
with one of the boys who had been “‘impressed” at the same 
time as Thomas Tusser as a chorister of St. Paul’s. From Tus- 
ser’s Hundredth Pointes of Husbandry, the first edition of which 
was published in 1557, we learn of the then prevalent custom 
of impressing boys and men for the choir of St. Paul’s. Tus- 
ser thus praises his master, John Redford: 


‘Thence for my voice I must (no choice) 
Away of force, like posting horse, 
For sundrie men had placards then 
Such child to take. 

By friendship’s lot to Paul’s I got, 
So found I grace a certain space 
Still to remaine 

With Redford there, the like nowhere 
For cunning such and vertue much 
By whom some part of music’s art 
So did I gaine.” 





Certainly Tusser—who was born in 1525—was impressed by 
John Redford about the year 1538, whence he proceeded to 
Eton College under Nicholas Udall. And it is well to observe 
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that these impressed boys were very well treated, and to them, 
after the breaking of their voices, every opportunity was given 
for advancement. Redford was, for the long period of fifty-six 
years, organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s, and to his lot fell 
the production of numerous pageants and masks, in addition 
to the performances by his boys at Christmas, Shrovetide, etc. 
Dean Colet, in his statutes for the government of St. Paul’s 
School, made a provision that the scholars “shall every Chil- 
dermas day come to Paul’s Church and hear the child-bishop 
sermon, and after to be at the High Mass, and each of them 
offer a penny to the child- bishop, and with them the masters 
and surveyors of the school.” This provision refers to the cus- 
tom of the Boy-Bishop, which celebration was forbidden by a 
statute of Henry VIII. in 1542, but restored by Queen Mary. 
A favorite pageant at this period was that of the ‘“‘ Nine Wor- 
thies,”” of which mention is made in the Coventry pageant of 
the year 1455, on the occasion of the visit of the Queen of 
Henry VI. The last pageant in which Redford was engaged 
was for the procession of King Edward VI., on February 19, 
1547, previous to his coronation. Redford’s successor, William 
Mulliner, had a short term of office, as owing to the Puritan 
spirit in 1551, under William May, Dean of St. Paul’s, the 
organ was silenced in the Cathedral of London. 

With the advent of Queen Mary came the natural reaction 
from Puritanism. John Heywood devised a beautiful pageant 
for the coronation, and he himself made the Queen an oration 
in Latin. On this occasion, too, when Sebastian Westcott ap- 
peared for the first time with his choristers, Richard Beard, 
vicar of St. Mary-hill, wrote a ‘“‘godly psalm,” the opening 
chaplet of which ran: 


' A godly psalm of Mary queen, which brought us comfort all 
Thro’ God Whom we of duty praise, that gave her foes a 
fall.” 


When Queen Mary made her triumphal entry into London, 
. “the Lords, surrounded by the shouting multitude,” as Froude 
writes, “‘ walked in state to St. Paul’s, when the choir again 
sang a Ze Deum, and the unused organ rolled out once more 
its mighty volume of sound.”* On St. Catherine’s Day (No- 


*A Te Deum was also sung in St. Paul’s on February 9, 1554, the day after the suppres. 
sion of Wyatt's rebellion. 
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vember 25, 1553), Bishop Bonner formally restored the old form 
of worship at St. Paul’s, and Rev. John Howman de Fecken- 
ham, O.S.B., was appointed Dean. A few weeks later the 
banned custom of the Boy-Bishop on the Feast of Holy Inno- 
cents was again observed, and one of Westcott’s boys distin- 
guished himself as the “ childe-bishop.” 

On the first Sunday of Advent, 1554, Cardinal Pole was 
present at St. Paul’s, Dr. Feckenham presiding as Dean, Bishop 
Gardiner being the preacher. Sebastian Westcott provided a 
grand Latin service for the occasion, and it is likely that the 
beautiful motet: Ze spectant Reginalde Poli, was sung in honor 
of the Papal Legate. Certain it is that Orlando di Lasso, 
who composed this motet for Cardinal Pole, was in England 
at this time and was doubtless present to-hear it sung. This 
visit to England of the great Netherland composer is various- 
ly given by his biographers as “before 1554” and as “ about 
1554”; but inasmuch as Cardinal Pole did not land at Dover 
until November 20, accompanied by di Lasso, the date is nar- 
rowed very considerably. The verses to which di Lasso set 
music are as follows: 


‘Te spectant Reginalde Poli, tibi sidera rident, 
Exultant montes, personat Oceanus, 
Anglia dum plaudit quod faustos excutis ignes 
Eliciis et lachrimas ex adamante suo.” 


No doubt di Lasso, during the Advent season of 1554, 
-must have met Tallis, Bowyer, Heywood, Shepherd, Edwards, 
Farrant, Byrd, White, Forrest, Wayte, Westcott, and other 
well-known English Catholic musicians, but his stay in Enge 
land lasted only a few weeks, as we find him back in Ant- 
werp in February, 1555. It is only pertinent to add that this 
motet was published at Antwerp in 1556, being included in 
his First Book of Motets, containing twelve numbers for five 
voices and five numbers for six voices. Perhaps it is also as 
well to mention that one of di Lasso’s songs ‘‘ Monsieur Mingo,” 
concluding ‘‘God Bacchus do me right,” etc., is quoted by 
Shakespeare in his Henry JV. (Pt. Il. v. 3). 

For the Feasts of St. Nicholas and of Holy Innocents, 
1555, the Boy-Bishop ceremony was carried out with un- 
wonted splendor, and Strype tells us that “the child-bishop, 
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of Paule’s Church, with his company,” were admitted into the 
Queen’s privy chamber, where he sang before her on St. Nicholas’ 
Day and upon Holy Innocent’s Day. The lyric which was 
sung by one of Sebastian Westcott’s boys was written by Hugh 
Rhodes, a gentleman of the Chapel Royal, and set to music 
by the organist of St. Paul’s. 

On November 21, 1556, John Feckenham, D.D., O.S.B., 
Dean of St. Paul’s,* was formally installed as Abbot of West- 
minster, and was succeeded by Dr. Henry Cole. The usual 
Christmas festivities were carried on by the children of St. 
Paul’s, and Strype tells us that the child-bishop “on St. 
Nicholas even went abroad in most parts of London, singing 
after the old fashion, and had as much good cheer as ever 
was wont to be had before.” Strype is also our authority for 
the great May Day revels of the year 1557, when the “ Nine 
Worthies” was revived, with Morris dancing and other amuse- 
ments. 

During the Christmas holidays of 1556-7, Queen Mary 
paid a visit to the Princess Elizabeth at Hatfield, when a play 
was performed by the children of St. Paul’s, under the direc- 
tion of Sebastian Westcott. We read that the Princess—then 
in custody of Sir Thomas Pope—was particularly pleased with 
the choristers, and “on the next day she sent for one Maxi- 
milian Poynes, who had taken a part, and made him sing to 
her while she played at the virginals.” Incidentally we may 
observe that the Princess Elizabeth’s detention was not unduly 
severe, and we may also observe that both Queen Mary and 
Elizabeth were most accomplished musicians, especially excell- 
ing on the virginals. It is also well to remove a popular de- 
lusion to the effect that the virginals was so called from the 
“Virgin” Queen, whereas, as a matter of fact, the instrument 
was in use in England in 1499, under Henry VII. 

Queen Mary in the last year of her life kept up her prac- 
tice on the virginal, and under date of April 10, 1558, we find 
a warrant in the Lord Chamberlain’s accounts, directing John 
Green ‘‘ coffer-maker” to be given “‘as much green velvet as 
will suffice for the covering of one pair of virginals, and as 
much green satin as shall serve to line the same, with pas- 
samayne lace of silver for the garnishing and edging of the 
same.” 

*Feckenham was made D.D. at Oxford University in May, 1556. 
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At the accession of Queen Elizabeth, in November, 1558, 
no changes in religion were made for the greater part of a 
year, and, of course, Sebastian Westcott was continued at St, 
Paul’s, as also was Richard Bowyer as master of the song of 
the Chapel Royal. 

However, no sooner was the Act of Uniformity passed than 
a general visitation was instituted. Accordingly, on August 
II, 1559, as Machyn writes in his diary, ‘‘ the visitors sat at 
Paul’s,” in regard to the Harpsfields and others. Strype tells 
us that though all the members of the Chapter of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral were cited, “‘very few appeared,” and so the absent 
ones were regarded as contumacious. John and Nicholas 
Harpsfield and John Willerton refused to subscribe to the 
Articles of Enquiry and the Injunctions. So also did the 
organist, Sebastian Westcott. The new subscribers were then 
bound over till the 12th of October following. The adjourned 
visitation took place on November 3, and Westcott, remain- 
ing firm, was, with the ‘majority of the Chapter, deprived.® 
The Dean, Dr. Henry Cole, was sent to the Tower on May 
29, 1560. 

It is well known that the musical services of the Chapel 
Royal were of the very highest artistic order, and it is also a 
matter of common notoriety that the gentlemen of the Chapel 
were left undisturbed in their religious views during the reigns 
of Edward VI., Queen Mary, and Queen Elizabeth. But it is 
not so well known that an avowed Roman Catholic was per- 
mitted by Elizabeth to continue as organist, almoner, and 
master of the choristers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, even though 
presented and deprived on two different occasions. The real 
truth is that Queen Elizabeth was undoubtedly fond of music, 
and she even sacrificed her religious views in regard to any of 
her musicians for the sake of musical art, an instance of which 
may be cited in the case of John Bolt, who afterwards became 
a secular priest. 

Mr. R. R. Terry, organist of Westminster Cathedral, thus 
writes: ‘‘ Elizabeth was not the woman to suffer any diminu- 
tion of splendor in any musicians appertaining to the Court. 
She was quite determined that the magnificence of the Chapel 
Royal services, so long the wonder and admiration of Europe, 


* Bishop Bonner, of London, was deprived in May, 1560. 
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should not be denuded of their ancient splendor at the bidding 
of reforming prelates. On the contrary, she maintained as 
ornate ceremonies as were consistent with the new form of 
worship, and not merely did she retain the services of all her 
musicians (knowing them to be Catholics), but also created 
new posts for others, such as Tallis and Byrd, although she 
could have been under no. illusion as to their religious opin- 
ions, This protection extended to Catholic musicians by 
Elizabeth is a curious historical fact, but it is eminently 
characteristic of the woman.” 

Yet, though sentence of deprivation was given, Westcott 
was permitted by Elizabeth to continue in office. Dom Birt, 
O.S.B., in his scholarly book, The Elizabethan Religious Set- 
tlement, gives by far the best account yet published of the 
actual state of religion in England in the years 1559-60, and, 
in his notice of the visitation of St. Paul’s mentions Westcott’s 
deprivation. He does not, however, allude to the fact that 
this worthy musician was allowed to retaim his post, and 
therefore it is well to insist on what may otherwise seem in- 
explicable, especially as the Bishop of London (Bonner) and 
the Dean of St. Paul’s (Cole) had been, as we have seen, sent 
to the Tower. The proof lies in the contemporary description 
of Queen Elizabeth’s visit to Nonsuch, at the close of the 
year 1559, when Lord Arundel entertained her right royally. 
In this contemporary document we read that one of the fea- 
tures of the pageants was ‘“‘a play by the children of Paul’s, 
and their master Sebastyan, after which a costly banquet, ac- 
companied with drums and fiutes.” 

But some reader may object that, though Westcott was in 
office in 1559, where is the proof that he continued so in the 
years 1560-1? Fortunately we are enabled to answer this 
‘objection, and to place here on record the proofs from con- 
temporary sources, not alone as to Westcott’s retention in 
office for these years, but as to his continuance in same to 
the year 1583—and this in spite of the fact of his well-known 
obstinacy in his religious views. 

Under date of Christmas, 1560, there is an entry in the 
Accounts of the Revels, which relates to the payment of the 
sum of £6 13s 4d to Sebastyan Westcott, “ master of the chil- 
dren of Paul’s,” for plays presented before the Queen's Maj- 
esty, or, to quote the exact wording, “for playing before her 
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Grace.” Be it added, too, that music largely entered into 
these performances by the choristers of St. Paul’s and we know 
that in ‘‘Gorbuduc,” or ‘‘ Ferria and Porrex” (1561), there was 
music in each of the five acts, namely violins, cornets, flutes, 
hautboys, and drums. Again, in the tragic comedy of “‘ King 
Cambyses”’ music is introduced at the banquet: 


“, . . they be at hand, sir, with stick and fiddle, 
They can play a new dance called Hey-diddle-diddle.” 


For the proof of the statement that the subject of this 
memoir was still organist and choirmaster of St. Paul’s in 1561, 
and this without abating his religious convictions one jot, or 
compromising his orthodoxy, we may appositely quote an in- 
teresting paragraph contained in the Report® presented to 
Cardinal Morone by the Rev. Dr. Nicholas Sander, in May, 
1561: “ Sebastian, organist of St. Paul’s, London, was willing 
to be deprived, but, being a favorite with Queen Elizabeth, he 
was allowed to retain his appointment in that church without 
doing anything schismatical.” 

From the Acts of the Privy Council we learn that Westcott 
received annual sums of £6 13s 4d for the years 1561, 1562, 
and 1563, for plays performed by his choristers for the delecta- 
tion of Queen Bess. Apparently his enemies became active in 
1563, for in August of that year, as appears from a letter to 
Lord Robert Dudley, quoted in Grindal, Master Sebastian was 
again deprived “for refusing the Communion and upon sus- 
picion of adherring to Popish principles.” Dom Birt, O.S.B., 
seems to imagine that the sentence of deprivation really took 
effect, and that Westcott lost his position at this time. He 
thus writes: “‘ Every effort was made to induce him to conform, 
but in vain; and finally he suffered deprivation in 1563. He 
was master of the choir at St. Paul’s; hence his influence 
amongst the choristers had to be counteracted or removed.” This 
inference by Dom Birt is opposed to facts, for the Revels 
Accounts for the year 1564 shows a payment to Sebastian 
Westcott, “master of the children of Paul’s,” of the usual 
sum of £6 13s 4d “for a play presented by him before the 
Queen’s Majesty” at Christmas, 1564, which sum was paid on 
January 18, 1564-5. Less than two months later, on March 9, 

* Vat. Archive, Arm., \xiv. 28, ff. 252-274. 
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a similar sum was paid him tor the performance of a play on 
Candlemas Day. 

It is, therefore, absolutely certain that Master Sebastian 
continued in favor with Queen Elizabeth even after the second 
sentence of deprivation, and notwithstanding his known re- 
fusal to conform. In the Revels Accounts for 1568-9 we 
meet with the customary payment of £6 13s 4d to Westcott 
for a play presented by him “ before her Highness” on New 
Year’s Day, 1568-9. Three years later, on the Feast of Holy 
Innocents (December 28), 1571, he produced the play of 
“‘Iphigen.” Again, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist 
(December 27), 1574, the children of St. Paul’s, under Westcott, 
produced a play entitled ‘“‘Alkmeon.” Not long afterwards he 
presented a Mask for which a payment is entered of twenty- 
six shillings, being amount given to the feathermaker for “a 
coat, hat, and buskins all covered with feathers of colors for 
Vanity in Sebastian's play.’’ Another entry, on February 1, 
1574-5, accounts for two shillings for “‘ skins to fur the hoods 
in Sebastian’s play”; and a further sum of two shillings for 
“‘ making of two sarcenet hoods for citizens in the same play.” 
Incidentally it may here be mentioned that Archdeacon Nich- 
olas Harpsfield died on December 18, 1575, outliving Bishop 
Bonner by six years. Abbot Feckenham was committed to 
the care of Bishop Cox, of Ely, on July 28, 1577, and Arch- 
deacon John Harpsfield to that of Bishop Cowper, of Lincoln. 

On New Year’s Day, at night, 1576-7, Westcott presented 
a play called the “ History of Error” at Hampton Court. On 
the following Shrove Tuesday night he presented the “‘ History 
of Titus and Gisippus’”’ at Whitehall. 

In the early summer of 1577 religious persecution broke 
out afresh, and Blessed Cuthbert Mayne (arrested on June 8) 
was martyred on November 29, 1577. Two months later Blessed 
John Nelson and Blessed Thomas Sherwood gained the mar- 
tyr’s crown, and a rigorous treatment of Catholics was ordered 
all over the country. Of course, Bishop Aylmer, of London, 
was only too glad of the opportunity to exercise greater se- 
verity against Catholics, and so, in November, 1577, he re- 
turned Sebastian Westcott, “master of the children of Paul’s 
Church,” as a recusant. Dom Birt tells us that at this period 
Master Sebastian” lived in London, doubtless under the pro- 
tection of Lord Dudley,” and that he resided “‘ under the shadow 
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of his old home in St. Gregory's, by Paul's,” and strangely enough 
assumes that he was then finally deprived. In this return, 
now in the Public Record Office,* Juliana, the wife of William 
Byrd, the famous English composer, is also included. 

It may be as well to state that Westcott was not living, as 
Dom Birt puts it, “‘under the shadow of his old home, in St. 
Gregory’s,” but he was actually living in his old home, where 
he had been in continual residence as almoner and master of 
the choristers since the year 1553. Nor yet did he suffer de= 
privation finally in November, 1577, for, according to another 
document in the Public Record Office, he was at liberty in 
March, 1578, and still retaining his post at St. Paul’s. How- 
ever, there is a very important fact to be chronicled, namely, 
the imprisonment of Master Sebastian, as a confessor of the 
Faith. Aylmer, no doubt with a view of currying favor, had 
Westcott arrested and sent a prisoner to the Marshalsea on 
December 21, 1577. In the ‘‘ List of Prisoners for Ecclesias- 
tical Causes” we read as follows: “Sebastian Westcott sent in 
by commandment from the honorable Lords of the Council 
for Papistry, 21 December, 1577, and was discharged by my 
said Lords of the Council the 19th day of March, 1577 [1578].” 

No doubt Queen Elizabeth herself interfered for the en- 
largement of such an old and valued musician and choir trainer, 
and it is beyond question that Master Sebastian retained his 
post. In the Revels Accounts for 1578-1579 there is an 
entry under date of January 1, 1578-9, in which three and 
sixpence is charged “ for carriage of a frame for Master Se- 
bastian to the court.” A further entry gives us the informa- 
tion that Westcott and the children of St. Paul’s performed a 
Morality entitled ‘The Marriage of Mind and Measure,” at 
Richmond, on the Sunday after New Year’s Day. 

From the Records of Christ’s Hospital, London, we obtain 
a valuable reference to the sturdy Catholic organist of St. 
Paul’s at this period. Under date of March 5, 1579-80, we 
read that “Mr. Sebastian of Paul’s” was given Halloway, the 
younger, from Christ’s Hospital, “to be one of the choristers 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral.” This entry refers to the privilege 
accorded to the masters of the children of St. Paul’s (and ex- 
ercised for over a century) of impressing choir boys and men 
from other establishments—a privilege also attached to the 

*P, R. O. Dom. Eliz., cxviii., November, 1577. 
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mastership of the song in the Chapel Royal. It is worthy of 
note that William Byrd was organist of the Chapel Royal at 
this time, although he was well-known to be a Catholic. I 
have previously alluded to the fact that Byrd’s wife, Juliana 
Birley, had been presented as a Catholic recusant in November, 
1577, but she was again presented on June 28, 1581, on Jan- 
uary 19 and April 2, 1582, and in several succeeding years. 

The last reference I can find regarding this staunch Cath- 
olic musician is in 1582, a year memorable for fierce persecu- 
tion against Catholics, resulting in the martyrdom of Blessed 
John Payne (April 2), Blessed Thomas Ford, Blessed John 
Short, and Blessed Robert Johnson (May 28), Blessed William 
Filey, Blessed Luke Kirby, Blessed Lawrence Johnson, and 
Blessed Thomas Cottane (May 30), Blessed William Lacey and 
Blessed Richard Kirkman (August 22), and Blessed Jamés 
Thompson (November 28). Fearful of danger, two eminent 
Catholic singers from the Chapel Royal, Nicholas Morgan and 
Richard Morris, fled to the Continent. This is confirmed in a 
letter written by Cardinal Allen to Father Agazzari, in July, 
1582: ‘*Two notable musicians, married men, have escaped 
from the Queen’s Chapel, who are said to be going to Rome 
to exercise their art and gain a living by it, and by this the 
Queen is said to be incredibly displeased. One is named 
Morris, who easily excels all the musicians of this church and 
and place, and he says that another is at Rouen on his way 
to us, a colleague in the Queen’s Chapel, who is far superior 
to him.” Yet Thomas Tallis, organist of the Chapel Royal, 
though a Catholic, held his post, and we know that some others 
of the gentlemen were certainly of the ancient faith. 

In regard to Westcott, his name disappears from the Revels 
Accounts for the year 1583, and we can fairly conclude that 
he either resigned, or died, about that time. Unfortunately, 
the Acts of the Privy Council for the years 1583 and 1584 
are missing, but inasmuch as Thomas Gyles was organist of 
St. Paul’s in 1583-4 our conjecture cannot be very far astray. 
Moreover, the extraordinary severity of the Jaws against Cath- 
olics in 1583 led to a reduction of the members in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and will also account for the resignation of West- 
cott, for we find Queen Elizabeth issuing a warrant to Thomas 
Gyles, in 1585, to impress boys and men for the service in 
the choir. 





Rew Books. 


In what might be called “essays 

PSYCHOLOGY. in applied psychology,” Professor 

' Minsterberg is continually en- 

deavoring to correlate the conclusions of his own proper sci- 

ence with the needs that different classes of people daily ex- 

perience. So, having spoken to the lawyer, and the doctor, he 

now addresses himself to the teacher, his aim being to sum 

up in the present volume® all the enlightenment that modern 
education may hope to receive from modern psychology. 

Premising correctly that the first fundamental question 
must be: What shall the teacher aim to achieve? the author 
devotes himself to the larger inquiry: What are the supreme 
purposes of human life? This question is then considered, 
rather ponderously, in the course of the first, or ethical, part 
of the volume, and answered by the affirmation that life must 
- be devoted to the upbuilding of the absolute values, truth and 
beauty, love and peace, progress and justice, morality and re- 
ligion. 

Among the most interesting chapters of the second, or 
psychological, part, is that which outlines the recent develop- 
ment of psychological science, and describes, modestly enough, 
the beginnings of educational psychology. The chapter or 
“‘Mind and Brain” leaves one a little uncertain as to the pre 
cise character of the freedom postulated for the will, “which 
cannot demand a break in the causal chain.” The chapters on 
“Memory,” “ Association,” and ‘‘ Attention,” and, in fact, all 
of the second part, will be especially instructive and sugges- 
tive to the general reader. 

The third part of the book considers in what way the school 
may be best used to fit the child for the purposes of life, and 
contains a number of well-grounded criticisms looking to the 
improvement of the existing educational system in America. 
It is interesting to’ read that “there is no school and no 
teacher who can afford to teach without implanting in the 
young souls a religious and philosophical longing.” 

The book might be compressed with advantage, but, as it 
stands, will be useful to discriminating readers. 


* Psychology and the Teacher, By Hugo Miinsterberg. New York and London: D. 
Appleton & Co. . 
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Father Benson’s latest book, A 
A WINNOWING. Winnowing,* is absolutely out of 
By Robert H. Benson. the ordinary. As usual with the 
author, it is neither the characters 
nor the plot, but rather the idea that makes the story. This 
time the idea, as in The Conventionalists, is that of the re- 
ligious life, the need of its existence, the true nature of its 
purpose, and the insistence of its call. By a miracle of Divine 
Providence Jack Weston, the young squire of a good English 
estate, is brought back to life a few moments after his actual 
death. The puzzled doctors later pronounce it a case of sus- 
pended animation, but Jack knows that he actually died, and 
those few moments showed him the reality of it all—of judg- 
ment, heaven, and hell. On his recovery he decides to change 
his life. His desire is to become a monk, on condition that 
his young wife, Mary, will consent to enter a convent. This 
arrangement Mary very naturally rejects, but promises not to 
Oppose any other plans her husband may form. 

The latter, therefore, contents himself with giving up his 
beloved sports, with practising pious exercises, and with build- 
ing on his upper lawn a convent for some Carmelite nuns exiled 
from France. By the example of these nuns, by the silent 
force of their characters, Mary Weston comes by slow and 
painful degrees to a realization of her own call to the religious 
life in fulfillment of a. vow which she made at Jack’s deathbed, 
and which she has.since been trying to interpret more lenient- 
ly. But when at last she tells her husband of her readiness 
to become a nun, leaving him free to follow his plan of enter- 
ing a monastery, it is only to learn that while her ardor has 
increased, Jack’s has gradually declined. He renounces his 
* pious folly ” in disgust, and goes off to South Africa to play in a 
cricket-match, and Mary’s life seems to resume its former tenor. 

In less than a month, however, a telegram from South 
Africa announces her husband’s death, and two years later 
Mary takes her final vows in the Carmelite convent. The 
almost uncanny mixture of the real with the exalted and super- 
natural, the everyday occurrences seen by flashes of the 
“light invisible,” make the story altogether unusual. It is 
thought-compelling and has many meanings; and is a book to 
be remembered. ; 

* A Winnowing. By Robert Hugh Benson. St. Louis: B, Herder. 
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A good book of sermons is a book 

SERMONS FOR THE for the millions, even though it 

CHRISTIAN YEAR. never is read by an _ unclerical 

reader. It sweetens the springs of 

holy teaching. It is a book of a universal kind, for from head 

to members of the parish organism it informs all minds, the 

one or two leaders being inspired by it and the rest instructed 
by that inspiration. 

The writer and preacher of these sermons,* Dom Wilfrid 
Wallace, O.S.B., was a type of the best kind of preachers 
He was a scholar, an author, a professor, and a pastor of souls, 
The latter half of his life was spent under the vows of the 
Benedictine Order, the first having been devoted to the pursuit 
of sacred learning and parish duties. 

The sermons are all comparatively short. There are two 
for each Sunday in the year, devoted to the explanation of 
the Gospel lessons. They are working sermons, pointedly ap- 
plicable to the needs of daily life, sympathetic with human 
sorrows, stimulative of hope and joy no less than of penance 
for sin. 

They are devout in spirit, useful, practical, abounding in 
scenes and descriptions, with a wise choice of Scripture quota- 
tions, and the solid substance of Catholic doctrinal instruction. 

If there is little pretension to the flowery adornments of 
style, there are yet frequent appeals to the deeper religious 
emotions. Every ennobling sentiment of religion, both natural 
and supernatural, is aroused. Though this be done in the 
quiet-minded way of Englishmen, with the self-poise of a grave 
character, the teaching force is all the better concentrated. 

These three volumes, we trust, will be procured by zealous 
pastors everywhere, serving, as they do, to enforce Pius X.’s 
urgent injunctions for good preaching. 


Those who laughed over the esca- 

THE BIOGRAPHY OF A BOY. pades of Binks in The Memoirs of 
By Josephine D. Bacon. a Baby, will be glad to welcome 
this new volumef which recounts 

his later adventures, Again Binks is at war with modern 


* Sermons for the Christian Year. By the late Dom Wilfrid Wallace, O.S.B. With a 
preface by Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. 3vols. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


t The Biography of a Boy. By Josephine Daskam Bacon, New York: Harper & Brothers, 
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scientific methods of education, and persists in growing up 
after a delightfully irregular fashion of his own. He scorns 
the paper birdcages of his kindergarten, and, bent on “‘ block- 
ing Froebel’s game,” he surreptitiously learns to read under 
the tutelage of the hired man. 

Poor Binks is next encouraged to devote himself to the 
domestic animals, which sounds well in theory, but has its 
drawbacks, as when he imitates his canine friends too realisti- 
cally in his mothor’s drawing-room. Funniest of all is his 
violent interest in Christian Science, which leads him to rub 
poison ivy in his cheeks as a ‘‘test’”; next day, under his 
laudanum bandages, he reluctantly decides to abandon the 
“*Science” and to try common sense instead. 

The succeeding phases of Bink’s development are described 
with an irresistible humor, and the story will probably be even 
more popular than its predecessor. 


This work of Rev. R. H, Malden 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. on Foreign Missions® is, in the 


By Malden. main, a brief history of Christian 


missionary endeavors from the be- 
ginning. The concluding chapters estimate methods and re- 
sults and suggest ways of arousing interest at home in the 
foreign field, but the work is largely historical. The author 
makes no claim to be a great authority on the subject. He 
wishes to narrate main facts and stir up interest. What im- 
presses one first of all is the fact that the bulk of this work, 
although written by an Anglican clergyman, deals with Cath- 
olic missions. After reading it, one is still more impressed 
by his evident sympathy with our missionary endeavors, and 
his desire to be fair. At times he reflects prevalent Protestant 
opinion, as in his estimate of the Jesuits—Macaulay’s praise 
and censure watered down. At times, also, the author in- 
terjects a little criticism of Roman methods and beliefs; but 
one feels that in his adverse criticism there is no malice. He 
pleads for the reunion of Christendom; and we may say that 
the spirit of fair play and of sympathy which he shows always 
goes a long way towards promoting an end so devoutly to be 
wished. 


* Foreign Missions: Being a Study of Some Principles and Methods in the Expansion 
of thé Christian Church, By R. H. Malden, M.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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This recent work of Mr. Brownell,* 
AMERICAN PROSE is an important contribution to 
MASTERS. American literary criticism. The 
By W. C. Brownell. authors whom he discusses are 
- Cooper, Hawthorne, Emerson, Poe, 
Lowell, and Henry James. Each author is treated at length, 
and under various aspects, the very titles of which reveal Mr. 
Brownell’s power of analysis. But he has more than the 
power of analysis, though that is one of the chief requisites 
for the critic. He has read widely in various literatures, and 
has his standards for comparison. He keeps, too, in touch 
with reality, and refuses to pay his worship to mere form, as 
a characteristic judgment will show: “ The truth is, it is idle 
to endeavor to make a great writer of Poe, because, whatever 
his merits as a literary artist, his writings lack the elements 
not only of great, but of real literature. They lack substance. 
Literature is more than an art. . . . Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, is neither exclusively nor supremely an artist.” 


The thirty days of June are de- 
MEDITATIONS FOR JUNE. voted to the worship of divine 

love, as exhibited in the Heart of 
Jesus and its throbs of pity for sinners. To feed this devotion 
there are many books of prayers and meditations, some of 
singular merit, others a shade too sentimental, as may be af- 
firmed of a large number of the hymns published with the same 
purpose. But sifting out these faulty contributions, we yet have 
a prayerful literature of the Sacred Heart of solid worth. 

A recent publication f forms no inconsiderable addition to 
the permanent books of praise and prayer for this widespread 
devotion. The book is small enough, and therefore portable; 
the print very plain, the style clear and concise. The spirit 
which inspires the writer recalls that of Fenelon. One is every- 
where forcibly arrested and taught. The tone without being 
unpleasantly imperative is yet compelling. 

One feature that is worthy of special commendation is the 
choice of Scripture quotations and the arrangement of them 
in reference to the meditations, each day’s allotment being 


* American Prose Masters. By W.C. Brownell. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


t Meditations for Each Day of the Month of June, Dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Translated and adapted from the Italian by Charles Santley. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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headed by several passages, admirably adapted to inspire ap- 
propriate thoughts. It occurs to us that this little volume 
might well serve for the manual of the yearly retreat of de- 
vout clients of our Redeemer’s loving Heart. None of the 
principal topics of a Christian’s reflections upon life and death, 
time and eternity, God and His Christ, are omitted, 


This life* of the African Bula- 
STANLEY, Matari (Breaker of Rocks) is of 
absorbing interest. It is edited by 
Lady Stanley, inasmuch as Sir Henry died before completing 
his task. But the whole work is from Stanley’s pen, except 
some twenty pages written by his wife, or by others, in appre- 
ciation of Stanley’s work. Stanley had brought his autobiog- 
raphy down to the year 1862. The account of that portion of 
his life forms Part I. of the Autobiography. The second and 
larger division, Part II., is the section edited by Lady Stanley, 
and is made up of shorter and longer extracts from Stanley’s 
unpublished diaries, lectures, and letters. These are united by 
paragraphs or, sometimes, by a few pages from Lady Stanley’s 
pen, so that the whole presents a connected life of the Welsh- 
man, John Rowlands, or Henry M. Stanley, as he afterwards 
was called. 

In Part I. Stanley gives a reflex picture of his early life at 
the Workhouse of St. Asaph; of his escape from it; of his 
shipping to America; of his “‘ finding a father” in Mr. Stanley 
of New Orleans, He tells of his part in the Civil War, as 
Confederate and as Unionist, giving a most vivid description 
of the battle of Shiloh. 

In Part II. Stanley, speaking from his journals and other 
unpublished writings, tells how he became special correspond- 
ent for the New York Herald; of his quest for Livingstone, 
and of his great esteem for that noble character. Three chap- 
ters are devoted to: “‘ Through the Dark Continent”; ‘‘ Found- 
ing of the Congo State’’; and ‘‘ Rescue of Emin.” In these 
chapters we have Stanley’s estimate of his work, and of those 
who helped him to accomplish it. From Chapter XIX. on are 
given the events of Stanley’s later life—his lecture tours, elec- 
tion to Parliament, appreciation of various public men, his last 


* The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley, G.C.B. Edited by his wife, Dorothy 
Stanley. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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days. The final chapter (XXVII.) contains thoughts on various 
subjects, extracted from his note-book. 

The characteristic that strikes one most on reading the life 
is stern earnestness. Stanley was deserted by his near relatives 
while still a child, and this harsh treatment seems to have pro- 
duced a certain amount of bitterness in his nature that never 
sweetened, Public distrust and neglect did not help to dissolve 
that bitterness, as we see from the following words: 


























For what was my reward? Resolute devotion to a certain 
ideal of duty, framed after much self-exhortation to upright- i 
ness of conduct, and righteous dealing with my fellow-crea- 
tures, had terminated in my being proclaimed to all the world 
first as a forger, and then as a buccaneer, an adventurer, a 
fraud, and animpostor! It seemed to reverse all order and 
sequence, to reverse all I had been taught to expect. Was 
this what awaited a man who had given up his life for his 
country and for Africa? . . . Spears in Africa were hurt- 
ful things, and so was calumny of the press here; but I went 
on and did my work, the work I was sent into the world to do. 


The life of Stanley shows that he was a deeply religious 
man. He says, speaking of his gratefulness for having received 
a *‘ Biblical education ”’ at the workhouse: 


My belief that there was a God, overseeing every action, 
observing and remembering, has often come between me and 
evil. Often, when sorely tempted, came the sudden strength 
to'say: ‘‘ No; I will not, it will be wicked; not criminal, but 
sintul; God sees me.’’ It is precisely for this strength that I 
am grateful. Reason would not have been sufficient to re- 
strain me from yielding to temptation. It required a con- 
science, and a religious conviction created it. . . . Re- 
ligion grew deep roots in me inthe solitude of Africa, so 
that it became my mentor in civilization, my director, my 
spiritual guide. 


We wish to call special attention 

BEST STORIES BY CATH- to ten small and neatly bound 
OLIC AUTHORS. volumes issued by Benziger Broth- 

ers, and entitled, Zhe Best Stories 

by the Foremost Catholic Authors.* The volumes contain one 














* The Best Stories by the Foremost Catholic Authors. With an Introduction by Maurice 
Francis Egan, LL.D. In Ten Volumes, New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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hundred and fifty stories by sixty-four Catholic writers of 
note, and they successfully answer the criticism that there is 
no good, reasonably priced Catholic literature. Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan asks in his introduction who is responsible for the 
small payment received for their work by Catholic authors? 
He concludes as follows: 


One can see, by reading the names in this set of volumes, 
that the responsibility for this condition of things does not lie 
with the author. There are celebrated names here. May I, 
at random, point to Benson and Katharine Tynan, John Tal- 
bot Smith and Christian Reid? There are stories here as 
nearly perfect as any short story can be. The fault is not 
with the publisher. Here are books, well made, in good 
taste, and sold at a moderate price. What more can the 
Catholic public ask? ‘To ask more would be to be over-criti- 
cal. What, then, ought to be the duty of people who need 
decent literature, which does not insinuate cynical unbelief, 
palliate free love, plead for sexual lawlessness—or, in a word, 
debase the moral currency? To support the efforts of the 
Catholic publisher—to enable the authors to be free of anxiety 
—and to better literary conditions that are beginning, thank 
God, toimprove. — 


The frequent additions that of 
CHILDHOOD OF CHRIST. late have been made to our meagre 
= library of English works treating 
Catholic dogma from the positive and historical side are a 
source both of regret and rejoicing; of regret that English- 
speaking theologians are doing so little in this line; of rejoic- 
ing that by translations we are enabled to profit by the work 
of foreign scholars. Thus within the last year our libraries 
have been enriched by Riviére’s scholarly work on The Atone- 
ment, by Pourrat’s volume on Zhe Sacraments, and soon we 
hope to welcome an English translation of Gixerout’s classic 
production on the History of Dogma and the German Raus- 
chen’s book on The Eucharist and Penance in the first six cen- 
turies, which will be a companion to Dr. O’Donnell’s volume 
on Penance. 
To these it is a real pleasure to add the present volume.* 
* The Childhood of Jesus Christ According to the Canonical Gospels, with an Historical 


Essay on the Brethren of the Lord. By A. Durand,S.J. An authorized translation from the 
Freneh, Edited by Rev. Joseph Bruneau, S.S.,D.D. Philadelphia: John J. McVey. 
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It is a collection of the articles published by the eminent 
Jesust, Father Durand, in the Revue Pratique d’Apologéttique, 
and the Revue Bibligue; these are not merely reproduced, but 
were done over and completed by the author and then put 
in the more permanent book form in French, and are now 
presented to us in their English dress. The work treats 
mainly of the special question of the Virgin Birth of Christ, 
round which are gathered the other questions relating to the 
divine Infancy; namely, the Dreams, the Magi, the Massacre 
of the Holy Innocents, the Flight into Egypt, and the Geneal- 
ogies of Christ; to which is added an historical essay on the 
Brethren of the Lord. 

There has been a great need of just such a volume in 
English. The general position of rationalistic and liberal 
scholars and also Modernists has been to admit the sincerity 
of the Evangelists, but to hold that the primitive tradition 
underwent a process of transfiguration under the influence of 
the faith of the early Church; such a principle led to the 
rejection of all that is supernatural; hence the narratives of 
the Childhood of Christ, and particularly the Virgin Birth, 
have been looked upon as merely legendary. This position has 
been current in Germany for years; it has spread of late to 
England and America and the traditional views have been 
gradually losing ground; within the last ten years an enormous 
literature has appeared on the question of the Virgin Birth 
even in English, but not one English book has come from the 
pen of a Catholic. True we have had some masterly articles 
in reviews—the ones by Dr. Oussani deserve especial com- 
mendation; but the fact remains that this translation is the 
only scientific treatise in English on this all-important ques- 
tion. 

We know these doctrines by revelation; we believe them 
on the word of God and the infallible word of the Church; 
but it is also well to give a reason for the faith that is in us, 
to be able to give the historical and critical justification for 
our position. This is precisely what Father Durand does. He 
appeals to criticism, and a scientific criticism demonstrates that 
there is not a single serious reason to reject the Gospel of the 
Infancy as legendary, but rather every reason to accept it as a 
first-rate historical authority. He appeals to history, and his- 
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tory proves satisfactorily that from the days of the Apostles 
to our own day the orthodox Church has looked upon the Virgin 
Birth of Christ, as well as the miraculous events connected 
with it, as historical realities. 

The work is well translated and printed, is loaded with 
footnotes and references. These last should have been gathered 
into a bibliography. It is a volume which ought to be in the 
library of every priest and educated layman. 


The life of Gabriel Possenti*—a 

THE LIFE OF GABRIEL very modern saint—is, for many 

POSSENTI. reasons, of more than ordinary in- 
terest. He is a child of our own 
times. Born in 1838, he lived only to the age of twenty-four, 
dying in 1862. He gave no evidence of his future holiness 
until he crossed the threshold of his cloister home. The five 
years of his religious life, during which he attained such per- 
fection, were devoted to the performance of common duties. 
Cardinal Gibbons was one of the three bishops who, in 1895, 
first petitioned the Holy See for Gabriel’s beatification. He 
was beatified within fifty years of his death, and present at it 
were his brother, several relatives, many fellow-students, his 
spiritual director, Father Norbert, and even the lady, now the 
wife of an officer in the Italian army, who had once thought 
it such a great pity that Gabriel turned his back on the world 
and herself to become a Passionist. 

The {volume is founded principally upon the sworn depo- 
sitions contained in the Episcopal and. Apostolical Processes. 
The author treats the life of Blessed Gabriel under these head- 
ings: ‘*Secular Life,” ‘“‘ Religious Life,” “ Work and Means of 
_ Perfection,” “Consummation in Death,” and “ Glorification.” 

The reading of this book will bring home the lesson that 
essential perfection or holiness is not to be sought in wonder- 
ful deeds, but rather in the ordinary duties of life sanctified 
by the love of God. 


* The Life of Blessed Gabriel of Our Lady of Sorrows, Gabriel Possenti of the Congregation 
of the Passion. Begun by Rev. Hyacinth Hage, C.P. Rewritten and enlarged by Rev. 
Nicholas Ward, C.P. With an Introduction by Cardinal Gibbons, Philadelphia: Kilner 
& Co, 
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During the month of July the 

WHIRLPOOLS. Poles celebrated with much cere- 

By Sienkiewicz. mony the five-hundredth anniver- 

sary of the battle of Tannenberg, 

when the victory of the Jagellons meant the beginning of 

Poland’s greatness. Poland lies now dismembered and at the 

mercy of strangers. Whether the kingdom of Poland will exist 

again or not is a question difficult to answer in the present 

confused state of European politics. But the call of their 
ancient country is still strong in millions of hearts. 

Almost simultaneously with this national celebration, Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, the Polish patriot and well-known writer, has pub- 
lished his latest work Whirlpools,* which sounds like a bugle 
call to all lovers of Poland to hasten to the rescue and the 
rehabilitation of their country. The struggle of the twelve 
million Poles of Russian Poland against Russian tyranny con- 
tinues to this day with unabated vigor. The doctrines of 
Russian socialists and Russian atheists have secured a foothold 
in the land. They are bearing destruction and chaos in their 
wake, and their triumph will spell utter defeat for the restora- 
tion of Poland. The fate of any people struggling for inde- 
pendence and for nationality, particularly when that people are 
brothers with us in faith, must be of interest to us. And from 
out these pages rings the pitiful cry that tells us of the terrible 
trials of a conquered people; of their wrongs inflicted both by 
those without and within; and most tragic of all—how the 
virtuous lift prayers in vain; how the responsible ones are 
faithless to their trust; how truth and morality are sacrificed 
for self-advancement and self-gratification; and how shame is 
written in red letters by the hands of her own sons across the 
face of Poland. 

The book, moreover, has a world-wide interest and a world- 
wide value. Poland may here be the only background to the 
storm that threatens, but the real background is the world—for 
the storm threatens the whole of civilized society. They that 
have ears will hear; and they that have eyes have already seen. 


But Gronski spoke further: ‘‘ Socialism—good! That, of 
course, is a thing more ancient than Menenius Agrippa. 


* Whirlpools. By Henryk Sienkiewicz: Translated from the Polish by Max A; Drezmal 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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That river has flown for ages. At times, when covered by 
other ideas, it coursed underground, and later emerged into 
the broad daylight. At times it subsides, then swells and 
overflows. At present we have a flood, very menacing, which 
may submerge not only factories, cities, and countries, but 
even civilization. Above all, it threatens France, where com- 
tort and money have displaced all other ideas. Socialism is 
the inevitable result of that. Capital wedded to demagogism 
cannot breed any other child; and if that child has the head 
of a monster and mole, so much the worse for the father. It 
demonstrates that superfluous wealth may be a national dan- 
ger. But this is not strange. Privilege is an injustice 
against which men have fought for centuries. Formerly the 
princes, clergy, and nobility were vested with it. To-day no- 
body has any; money possesses all. In truth, Labor has 
stepped forth to combat with it.’’ 









And through this same Gronski, who seems to be his offi- 
cial spokesman, Sienkiewicz shows that in the sdlution of these 
pressing agrarian and economic problems Socialism is showing 
itself an idiot. And finally, when all has been summed up and 
the story told, an unbeliever speaks: 






‘* Hear, sir, an athiest, or at least a man who has nothing 
to do with any religion. Knowledge without religion breeds 
_only thieves and bandits.’’ 





The pen of Sienkiewicz has lost none of its power. He 
can still present a picture with telling lines and vivid colors. 
His analysis of character is marvelous. He gives us Poland 
in its nobility, its peasants, and its rabble, detached and ac- 
curate. We know their beliefs, their aims, and their morals. 
To Poland itself the book must be a sort of patriotic classic; 
to us it is valuable as the apology against Socialism of a keen 
observer and a deep student. 

We regret to say that, like other books by this same au- 
thor, Catholic as he is, this story is tainted by what some 
would call, for the sake of using a euphemism, exaggerated 
realism. If the filth was there it was sufficient to indicate it; 
it was not necessary to expose it, and hold it long before the 
reader’s eyes. We are sorry to see such stains upon an une. 
usually powerful book. The translator’s work is poorly done. 
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When Lord Russell, in 1883, visited the United States, he 
had the happy foresight to jot down in the pages of a diary 
his observations of the places and persons whom he met on his 
trip across the continent. These pages,* intended originally 
for family perusal, have been edited under the auspices of the 
United States Catholic Historical Society by Charles George 
Herbermann, Ph.D. Intensely interesting, this diary possesses 
great merit, because it reflects the mind of a man of excellent 
judgment, keenly observant of the things ‘around him and fully 
sympathetic with American life and institutions. At no point 
dull, his impressions are enlivened by touches of Irish humor 
and the affectionate effusions of a tender, fatherly heart. 


The last few years have been for French Catholics a time 
of persecution. All have suffered, yet on none has the hand 
of the government fallen more rigorously and with more dire 
effect than upon the nuns. Unable to battle with the world, 
they have been cast out of their homes, and oftentimes by mere 
brutal force. What they have endured, what their sufferings 
have been, none of us may rightly imagine. The present vol- 
ume,t however, supplies us with a vivid description of the 
trials of these poor women. It is the diary of a nun who has 
witnessed the expulsion of her sisters and companions, who 
has seen her community house pass into the hands of atheist 
rulers, and has herself realized in full the meaning of her 
Master’s words: ‘“‘the Son of Man hath nowhere to lay His 
head!” The style is not that of one writing for effect, but 
simple and unadorned, truly picturing a heart almost broken, 
yet never despairing. Deep and touching, it is indeed a story 
of sorrow. 


Bishop Colton, despite his many episcopal labors, has again 
found time to gather together his thoughts on subjects of prof- 
itable interest to Catholics. This latest volume, Buds and 
Blossoms,t consists of numerous short essays and a few poems 
that treat of Catholic life from every practical point of view. 


* Diary of a Visit to the United States in the Year 1883. By Charles,Lord Russell, of 
Killowen. Edited by Charles George Herbermann, Ph.D. New York: The United States 
Catholic Historical Society. 

t The Diary of an Exiled Nun. An Authorized Translation. St. Louis: B. Herder. 

¢ Buds and Blossoms. By Right Rev. Charles H. Colton, D.D. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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Wide: in scope, brief yet pointed in its discussion, this book 
will afford pleasant and useful reading to the busy Catholic. 


The scene of this story * is a fashionable hotel in the moun- 
tains. There is a little mystery, a bit of detective work, and 
two love-affairs; the book has no serious claim to considera- 
tion, but is pleasant reading for a summer afternoon. 


The Chief Sources of Sin, a small volume by Rev. M. V. 
McDonough, and published by John Murphy Company, of 
Baltimore, includes a sermon on every one of the seven capi- 
tal sins. 


From the Atlanta University Press, we have received a 
pamphlet on The Efforts of the Negro Americans for Social 
Betterment. The pamphlet gives much interesting information 
and copious statistics. It is an important addition to the lit- 
erature concerning the social betterment of the negro. 





The latest addition to the series of instruction books for 


children, published by Benziger Brothers, of New York, is en- 
titled The Laws of the King. With an easy, simple style, and 
in clear, intelligible language, with here and there an apt illus- 
tration, the author explains for young folks the meaning of 
the ten commandments. 


Even to the reader unacquainted with Mr. Veiller’s career, 
a mere glance at his book? will justify its title of ‘‘ practical.” 
Little theory and no rhetoric may be a departure from the 
style of discussion which has been too prevalent in the field 
of tenement reform, but it makes this volume a series of valu- 
able instruction and unavoidable conclusions—presented in a 
very clear and interesting way. We can think of no point 
within the scope of the discussion that Mr. Veiller has not 
treated—and treated well. 


Although not equal in charm to the author’s former suc- 
cess, Septimus, this new story,j by W. J. Locke, has neverthe- 


* The Cave-Woman, By Viola Burhans. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

+ Housing Reform. A Hand-Book for Practical Use in American Cities. By Lawrence 
Veiller. New York: Charities Publication Committee. 
t Simon the Jester, By W. J. Locke. New York: John Lane Company. 
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less a decided attraction of its own. The characters are un- 
usual, the plot is of a fantastic originality, and the style, now 
pathetic, now whimsical, remains always delightfully clever. 


The mysterious death of a pet rabbit leads to a feud be- 
tween a “gang” and a more aristocratic “set” in a boys’ 
day-school. The story of the skirmishes, the open warfare, and 
finally the reconciliation, is very real, and is told with evident 
knowledge of the genus boy. The book® is not warranted 
to suggest novel ideas or to stimulate unduly the young im- 
agination, but is probably interesting enough to be popular. 


The publishing house of Lecoffre has again claimed our 
gratitude by adding another to its long list of publications 
bearing on positive theology. The volumef before us is very 
unpretentious, claiming to be a book of information rather than 
a doctrinal treatise; but, however we may choose to designate 
it, the professor or student of Sacramental Theology will find 
it a valuable help in determining the mind of the Fathers of the 
first six centuries on disputed points. As the title suggests, the 
subject-matter is divided into two parts: one dealing with the 
Eucharist, and the other with Penance. The arguments drawn 
from the writings of the Fathers gain in importance from the 
fact that Dr. Rauschen gives not only his own critical opinion 
but also the comments of recognized modern scholars; and the 
translators have added notes elucidating more fully the thought 
of the French authorities quoted. The index of proper names 
will be very serviceable for reference work. At times the nu- 
merous names and eitations of modern authors and the scho- 
lastic terminology used in interpreting the Fathers are some- 
what confusing; but on the whole the work deserves its French 
dress, and we trust that an English translation will be forth- 
coming. 





The purpose of this volume} is to point out the evolution 
of dogma in the writings and teachings of the Greek philoso- 
phers. That there is organic unity in Hellenic philosophy all 


* The Boys of St. Batt’s, By R. P. Garrold, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
+ L’ Eucharistic et la Péinitence durant les six premiers sidcles del’ Eglise. Par G. Rauschen, 
Professeur de Théologie 4 l'Université Catholique de Bonn. Traduit de l'Allemand par 
Michel Decker, Vicaire & Saint-Vincent-de-Paul, et E. Ricard, Professeur au Grand Sémi- 
naire d’Aix. Paris: Librairie Victor Lecoffre, J. Gabalda et Cie. 
t Doctrines Religieuses des Philosophes Grecs. Par M, Louis. Paris: P. Lethielleux, 
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lovers of Greece will stoutly maintain, and so M. Louis has de- 
voted himself to a task that cannot fail to elicit the interest 
of scholars and the appreciation of all students of religion. 
Eight chapters seem few and insufficient for such a subject, 
and yet the author has succeeded in packing all of these 
chapters full of knowledge. Some of his theories are original, 
either in themselves or in the manner in- which they are set 
forth. Probably the most interesting chapter is the second 
one, which treats of the ‘‘ Divine Mission and Reform of 
Socrates.” 

Much of what is said here is old and familiar to the 
Greek student, but the lengthy and attractive discussion of the 
‘* Daimonion” of Socrates is perhaps the best treatment of the 
question that has yet been given. The opinions of ancient 
and modern writers are attractively set before the reader. 
The laws of psychology and pathology, and the Greek religious 
doctrines of inspiration and divination, are invoked in behalf 
of this phenomenon. Like his predecessors, M. Louis admits 
his inability to find a proper translation of this word “ Dai- 
monion”; but he insists that it must not be confused with 
the voice of conscience. In the last chapter the author treats 
of the “End of Hellenism.”’ Briefly put, he says that Hellen- 
ism had its day, and then disappeared “as all great things do, 
because they are replaced by still greater ones”—the dogmas 
of Christianity. The whole volume is ably and well written, 
and the reader will find himself loath to lay it aside until he 
has read the last page. 


The masterly ascetical work of Father Scaramelli, S.J., on 
The Discernment of Spirits, has been translated from the 
Italian to the French by M. A. Beassioni, and published by 


‘Tequi, of Paris. The translation is ably done. May it inspire 


some one of our writers to give us the same work in English. 


To those who read French we recommend another small 
volume, published by the same house and entitled Zrazté des 
Scrupules, by ’Abbé Grimes. The little brochure might well 
be entitled Zraité Conduisant 2 la Paix de l’Ame, so well does 
the author handle his subject and lead the suffering soul out 
of the labyrinth of its self-imposed miseries. The last chapter 
is a translation of Father Faber’s treatise on the same subject. 






























Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (4 June): “‘The Diamond Jubilee of the Restora- 





The Month (June): “ King Edward VII.,” by Rev. Sydney 





tion of the Hierarchy” is an account of the “ Papal 
agression agitation” which arose after the Brief restor- 
ing the Catholic Hierarchy in England had been pub- 
lished.——The movement of public opinion regarding 
“The Royal Declaration”: A summary of expressions 
representing the views of Catholics and Protestants 
in England, Ireland, and Canada. ** Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Warning to England,” a notice of his ‘‘ Guild Hall 
Speech.” ‘“‘The Press comments on his speech have 
been marked by a note of friendliness.” 

(11 June): ‘Herbert Cardinal Vaughan,” a brief sketch 
of the life and work of the late Cardinal of Westminster, 
by William Canon Barry.——The text of the Encyclical 
Letter on St. Charles Borromeo.——— Under “‘ Divorce in 
America” we learn that “ divorce was more prevalent 
in the United States (in 1908) than in any other civil- 
ized country, Japan alone excepted.” This is due to 
the “lightness and frivolity” with which marriages are 
contracted and dissolved in this country.——The degree 
D.C.L. conferred upon Mr. Roosevelt at Oxford. 

(18 June): ‘‘The Germans and the Encyclical.” How 
some German Protestants became agitated over passages 
in the recent Encyclical Letter—an agitation which is 
“entirely factitious.” 

(25 June): “The Catholic Missionary Society” tells of 
an historic event—the opening of the Mission House at 
Broudesbury Park, with Dr. Herbert Vaughan in charge. 
The English institution is similar in purpose to the 
Apostolic Mission House at Washington, D. C. “The 
Story of Westminster Cathedral” is a special supple- 
ment telling of Cardinal Vaughan and the Cathedral, its 
style of architecture, history, etc.——The Holy Father 
has addressed to the Archbishop of Chicago, “a brief 
full of praise for the Catholic Church mana | Society 
of America.” $ 
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Smith, is a Catholic tribute to the late King as a kind 
ruler, a lover and a promotor of universal peace.———“‘ In- 
crease and Multiply” deals with some interesting facts 
concerning the marvelous workings of geometrical pro- 
gressions in the animal and insect worlds.———The Rev- 
erend Charles Plater, in an article entitled ‘‘The Teach- 
ing of Civics in Catholic Schools,” emphasizes the need 
and the advantages of such a course. Affiliation with 
the Catholic Social Guild and practical social work are 
advocated as means to this end.——‘“‘ Christianity and 
War” by the Rev. Joseph Keating, reviews some of 
the recent peace movements, and in a somewhat de- 
tailed manner discusses the attitude of the Church 
towards war. ‘The Alphabet and the Consecration 
of Churches,” by the Rev. Herbert Thurston, offers an 
explanation of the origin of the ceremony of writing the 
alphabet on the pavement as a rite in the consecration 
of a church. ; 

The Crucible (25 June): ‘‘ Citizens of no Mean City” deals 
with the question of our faith, and advocates that we 
should work effectively ‘to Catholicize the Catholic 
youth of to-day;” a special appeal is made to build up 
a strong middle class of forceful and intelligent Catho- 
lics, who will be strong and firm defenders of the faith. 

V. M. Crawford describes “ How Girl-Clerks are 
Trained at Fribourg” in a recently established institu- 
tion known as the Ecole de Commerce pour les Jeunes 
Filles, organized and controlled by the Council of State, 
but placed under the supervision of the Ursuline Nuns, 
——*‘ The Training of Social Workers” is set before us 
by E. C. Fortez. Two points are suggested in attempt- 
ing te deal with the problems of poverty: (1) Remedial 
Work; and (2) Constructive Work Felix contributes 
“A Catholic Social Catechism,” showing what Society 
is, what ails it, and how true Catholic principles applied 
by Catholics can help in curing it. 

The National Review (July): Episodes of the Month reviews 

Mr. Roosevelt’s visit to England. The Earl Percy 

writes on “ The British Army in a European War.” It 

isa plea for a national. army: ‘The safety of our 
shores lies in the maintenance of the balance of power 
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in Europe.’”’———“ Coca and Cant. A Study in Radical 
Ethics,” is an exposé of men who preach certain prin- 
ciples and in commercial life violate them. The article 
is aimed at the proprietors of several English papers, 
among them being The Daily News, The Star and 
Morning Leader, and The Nation.——Alfred Austin writes 
on “ Byron in Italy."———The question of a Reciprocity 
Treaty between Canada and the United States is dis- 
cussed and the writer hopes that no such treaty will be 
made. 

Hibbert Journal (July): ‘*An Open Letter to English Gentle- 
men,” signed Pars Minima, is an appeal to the “ men 
of gentle birth, of an inherited courtesy and courage,” 
to turn their “serious attention to politics and to a 
patriotism broader and less self-regarding”’ than hitherto. 
——W. M. Childs discusses ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” He 
criticises the main arguments on either side and con- 
cludes with a caution not ‘to allow novelty and risk to 
‘prejudice favorable consideration of a prudent, an equit- 
able, and a necessary proposal.” He says again: “ Let 
us realize that nothing more injurious to the interests 
of women could happen than a premature decision upon 
a proposal of such deep moment to the State.”———E. 
Armitage treats of the question “ Why Athanasius 
Won at Nicza.” He finds the answer in the fact that 
Athanasius “ stood forth as the exponent of the deeper 
soul in every man’s soul . . . whose deep spiritual 
needs had made him cry aloud for the living God, and 
who then declared that in Christ this need had been 
met.” 

The International Journal of Ethics (July): Felix Adler thinks 

that “The Moral Ideal,” to which every one should 

strive to conform, should be conceived of as a supreme 
society, an organism having a multiplicity of parts rather 
than as a single Infinite Being—God. His reason for 
this position is that no one individual can be conceived 
of at [the same time as mother, father, brother, sister, 
etc.———In “ The Moral Mission of the Public Schools,” 

C. N. Johnston discusses the lessons of the Congress in 

London at which America was not among the eighteen 

nations represented. The possibility of idealizing “‘ na- 
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tional duty” or “ social solidarity ” to take the place of 
God and religion is considered. Mr. Johnston reviews 
the experience of Japan and France on the affirmative 
and that of England and Germany on the negative side. 
He concludes that the whole problem of morals and re- 
ligion in education is, throughout the world, in the ex- 
perimental stage. 

Irish Ecclesiastical Record (June): ‘‘ Agrarian Socialism,” by 
the Editor, an essay disclosing various methods of 
nationalizing the land. The chief object of Agrarian 
Socialism is to make the State a universal landlord. 
Single tax on land should relieve all other taxation. 
Some of the principles advocated, and a criticism of the 
method proposed by each, are considered. The article 
entitled “ Newspaper Controversy” is a call to priests 
to engage in defense work in the newspaper columns. 
This medium of knowledge reaches all classes and what- 
ever the newspaper states is taken without criticism by 
the majority of readers. Hence error is easily spread. 
“The masses should be attended to, heresy must be 
checked, the newspaper is the means.” 

Le Correspondant (10 June): ‘‘ The First Exile of the Duke of 
d’Aumale.” The entire correspondence of the Duke 
d’Aumale with Cunllier-Fleury was published by M. 

- Limbourg. The article at hand is a review of some of 

the letters of this publication, relating to the Duke’s 
first exile, which was spent at Clermont Castle, Eng- 
land.——Baron de Witte, in his article entitled ‘‘ Twenty- 
Six Years of Catholic Government in Belgium,” gives 
an account of affairs in Belgium since the reactionary 
election of 1884 gave power to Catholics. The topics 
considered by the author are: The School Question; The 
Revision of the Constitution and Electoral Reform; So- 
cial Questions; The Question of Languages; The Colo- 
nial Question.——“ Prayers and Unedited Meditations 
of Ernest Heller.” These prayers and meditations are 
published on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the author’s 
death. 

(25 June): “ The Papacy—the View of Germany,” Mgr. 

Batiffol refutes G. Krueger’s German work—TZhe Papacy, 

dts Idea and Its Upholders—in which the latter says 
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that “the Papacy is a worldly power, but that the Pope 
does not consider the difficult problems of the times, 
but leaves their solution to the divine grace which is 
given him.” Mgr. Batiffol appeals to Janssen and says 
that Krueger does. not wish to acknowledge the good 
that the Church has done for Germany, especially in 
the early ages. He considers the book very rationalis- 
tic.——‘“ The Submarines and their Ré/e in our Navy.” 
An anonymous writer under the name ‘“‘ Seaman” re- 
fers to the part played by the submarines in the French 
manceuvres of 1909 as a proof of their efficiency. He 
does not believe that such accidents as recently hap- 
pened to the Pluviose will hinder the further adoption 
of this means of warfare.———‘‘ The Universities and the 
Preparation for a Business Career,” by Max Turmann. 
The Universities are responding to the demands of. 
business that the youth study the commercial sciences 
in preference to the classics as found in the curriculum 
of the past generation. We find that “ auditors” are 
outnumbering the regular students in the large German 
universities. 


Etudes Franciscaines (June): P. Edouard d’Alengon makes a 


short, critical study of ‘‘A Letter of Indulgences, 1481.” 
This was written by Sixtus IV., and appears to forgive 
the sins of Ange de Gazollo, in view of a contribution 
to the Crusade. It is explained that in reality it was 
merely an ordinary indulgence and the granting of per- 
mission ;to confess to an ordinary priest sins reserved 
to the Pope. 


Revue du‘ Clergé Frangais (1 June): P. Pisani writes of ‘‘ The 





Directory and the Pope” (1796-1797).———P.. Lanier has 
an article on ‘‘ The Bible and the Origins of the World.” 
His thesis is that the account contained in Genesis was 
originally revealed to Adam in a series of visions. The 
biblical narrative gives a series of seven days for the 
moral purpose of teaching the people the necessity of 
sanctifying the Sabbath. 

(15 June): J.-Bricout, treating of “‘ The Auxiliary In- 
ternational Language,” gives an historical sketch of 
“ Volapik,” ‘‘ Esperanto,” and “Ido,” a modification of 
Esperanto. He discusses also the advantages and the 
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feasibility of the project and treats of the various ob- 
jections brought against it——H. Lesétre, discussing 
‘*The Day of the Last Supper,” cites the data of the 
Sacred Writers, and concludes that all the probabilities 
point to the day of the Pasch as that on which our 
Savior was crucified ——-A. Bros and O. Habert give a 
brief sketch of Pre-Islamic Religion (of the Arabs), 
Mahomet, and the Doctrine of Islam. 

Etudes (20 June): Jean V. Bainvel reviews ‘‘The Last Book 
of George Tyrrell.” This work, although seeming to 
contain indications of a return of the author towards 
the Church, still leaves a great deal wanting to make 
his theories conformable to Catholic doctrine ——Auguste 
Hamon writes of ‘‘The Devotion to the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus after the Blessed Margaret Mary. 

Revue Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 June): “‘ The Intelligence of 

the Savage,”’ by Clodius Piat. The savage is, according 
to the writer, a specimen of the primeval man, he is in 
the lower stage of evolution, and in many, if not in all, 
respects bears similarity with the child. The writer not 
only gives his views, but cites the different theories set 
forth by Mr. Levy-Bruh! and H. Spencer “ pro and con.” 
Lubboch and his followers believe the question to be 
as yet insoluble. 
(15 June): “The Protestant Declaration of the British 
Sovereigns at the Time of Their Accession,” by J. L. 
de la Verdonie.——‘“‘ The Duel in Ecclesiastical Legis- 
lation,” by F. Cimetier. According to the author the 
Church at large always did forbid the duel proper for 
any reason whatever. To prove this the writer enumer- 
ates the various ecclesiastical documents which condemn 
this form of “honorable” homicide. 

La Revue Apologétique (June): “ Jean Ruysbroeck the Admira- 
ble,” by P. Kremer, C.SS.R. The nature of mysticism 
and its development up to the time of Ruysbroeck are 
discussed. The fundamental difference between Christian 
and pagan mystics is that the former affirm the neces- 
sity of supernatural faith and grace while the latter are 
guided by mere natural speculation and a superstitious 
theurgy.———“ Shintoistic Mythology,” by Th. Gollier. 
——H. Pinard, S.J., discusses two recent ,books on the 
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history of religions (by Reinach and Toutain) criticizing 
their unscientific methods. Toutain, ¢. g., asserted that 
the totemism of the natives of America and Australia 
is perfectly known and that it is a stage of religion 
through which all the peoples of the globe have passed 
—both of which assertions are mere postulates. Rein- 
ach finds in all mythologies analogies to the Trinity, 
Communion, etc., and many biblical personalities, and 
infers from them that these are unreal or only adapta- 
tions. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (June): “Critical Difficulties in 
Apologetics,” by C. A. Kneller,S.J. Scripture-texts as 
they stand are admitted by rationalistic critics to prove 
the truth of the Catholic Church and dogma; but these 
texts themselves are now rejected as not genuine. 
Should Catholic apologists enter into textual criticism ? 
No; for apologists have chiefly to deal with Protestants 
who believe in the Bible as it stands ———‘‘ The Psychol- 
ogy of Religion, a New Branch of Experimental Psy- 
chology,” by J. B. Linwurzky, S.J. The methods and 
aims of this science, which is chiefly an American growth, 
are discussed with regard to its usefulness for Catholic 
sciences. A phenomenon of religious life should not be 
explained by referring to the “causa prima” as long as 
any possibility of a natural explanation is not excluded. 

Theologisch-Practische Quartalschrift (July): ‘‘The Education 
and Training of the Clergy in Accordance with ‘the 
Times,” by Dr. Reinhold, is a résumé of Dr. Schroer’s 
book of that title. The author insists that higher edu- 
cation is a necessity, and points out the important part 
the meagre knowledge of ‘‘ Church matters” played in 
the catastrophe of the Dark Ages. He compares the 
Italian with the French seminaries; lastly he notices 
the houses of study under Jesuit direction, which he con- 
siders ideal.———“‘ Theft in the Law of Moses and in the 
Code of Hammurabi.” Dr. Andrew Eberharter com- 
pares various passages in each code. As a whole they 
agree, through the code of Hammurabi is often stricter 
than that of Moses. That the Law of Moses originated 

in Babel is absurd in the light of the foregoing compari- 

son.——— The So-called Biblical Questions and the Edu- 
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cation of the People,” by Dr. Hugo. Any apparent 
errors in the Bible must be confined to profane ques- 
tions. They are to be explained by the human element 
in the Scriptures and the theory of implicit quotation. 
La Civiltdé Cattolica (4 June): The need of “ Congresses to 
Improve the Morals of the People,” such as was held 
in Rome recently, is shown to be beyond question; but 
the ignoring of religion as a remedy for the evils of 
society by this congress must be censured. “* Prayer 
According to the Theosophists.” There are three kinds 
of prayer for the Theosophist; and the object to which 
these prayers are directed is ‘“‘God”; but this “ God” 
is only a threefold category of beings which pervade 
the universe. 
(18 June): Contains the Latin text and an Italian trans- 
lation of the Encyclical on the Centenary of the Canoni- 
zation of St. Charles Borromeo.——The Encyclical is 
made the subject of an article. The writer believes that 
the storm which arose in Germany over the Encyclical 
is due to the intrigues of certain apostates [from Catho- 
licism, especially of one residing in Rome, who put a 
false interpretation on the words of the Pope. 
(2 July): ‘* Christianity at the Crossroads,” tells of the 
“challenge flung at Christianity by poor Tyrrell”; it is 
an exposition of the principal thought put forth in Tyr- 
rell’s last works: Through Scylla and Charybdis, Medieval- 
ism, and Christianity at the Crossroads. “The Re- 
ligious Spirit in the Army” is an account of the fight 
carried on by anti-clericals and others against every 
manifestation of religion among the members of the army. 
The writer shows even the national effects produced by 
religion.——“ The Encyclical Edita Sepe and the Agi- 
tation Among the Protestants of Germany.” Now that 
the storm has subsided the writer deems it advisable to 
put the whole affair of the Encyclical in its true light. 
ke. Scuola Cattolica (June): Fra Semeli, who is also a doctor 
of medicine, writes on “‘Scruples and Obsessions” for 
the use of confessors.——-A. Cantone endeavors to show 
that “Biblical Monogenesis” has anticipated those in- 
vestigations which tend to prove the existence of a sin- 
gle home of all mankind in a favorable section of Asia. 
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Rasén y Fe (June): R. Ruiz Amado, under the caption ‘‘ Re- 
ligious Education,” asks why the devotion of so many 
religious men and women to this cause has not been 
more fruitful. He lays the blame largely upon the 
materialistic atmosphere of modern society and political 
opposition from anti-clericals; but he suggests, as a 
partial remedy, a study of modern pedagogic metheds. 
First of a series of articles on proportional representa- 
tion by F. Lopez del Vallado. The rights of a minority 
are pointed out. 

Espana y América (June): P. M. Rodriguez H. sketches “‘ The 
Yankee Infiltration in Latin America.” The author 
thinks that the United States is trying to absorb the 
nations of South America and that certain agitators in 

Peru and elsewhere are willing to further such action. 

He looks to Brazil and Chile to block the move.——R. 

P. Requeijo describes the deep devotion to religion in 

“The City of Mexico.”———-P. Maximiliano Estebanez 

shows that recent Spanish-American congresses have 

brought Spain and her former -colonies closer together 
by dispelling ignorance on both sides.——P. B. Martinez 
gives an account of the drowning of three Augustinian 
missionaries in China. They were run down by an Eng- 
lish vessel in the Tang Su River. 

















Recent Events. 


France, it is said, is entering upon 
France. a new era of parliamentary gov- 
ernment. Up to the present some 
one or other of the many groups of which the Chamber con- 
sists has secured, by alliances with others of these groups, the 
dominating power, and has used this power for their advantage 
alone, governing against the parties outside. M. Briand has 
announced his intention to change all this. ‘The Government 
is to govern with Republicans in the interests of the country 
as a whole.” He will not place any longer the Republican 
Administration at the mercy of a clique. This determination 
of M. Briand dissatisfied the largest group of those who had 
hitherto supported him, and at first they were unwilling to 
do more than give their adhesion to the measures which he 
announced and refused to approve of his methods. M. Briand 
would not accept half-hearted support and announced his in- 
tention of resigning if he did not receive a vote expressing the 
perfect confidence of the Assembly, not only in the measures 
proposed, but also in his methods of government. After con- 
siderable wavering, the Socialist Radicals gave the asked-for as- 
surance, and, by a yote of 403 to 110, M. Briand was empowered 
to introduce the new era—the triumph of a national policy over 
the petty and factious interests of certain tyrannical political 
groups. The government is in future to govern for France 
as a whole. The judicial, the executive, and the legislative 
powers are to be kept in their respective spheres, the majority, 
and not a selfish minority, is to rule. What Gambetta tried 
to do thirty years ago, M. Briand has accomplished. His sup- 
porters in the decisive vote were the Progressists or Moderate 
Republicans, the Nationalists, the Répubiicains de Gauche, and 
a large proportion of the Radicals and Socialist Radicals. The 
Socialists without exception voted against him. 

The President of the Republic, in the course of a series of 
visits made to various parts of France, gave his support to the 
same policy. Addressing the Mayors of the department of Puy- 
de-Déme, he said: ‘‘ Defend ardently the flag of the Republic. 
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It is the flag of France, the emblem of our glories. But when 
you act in your capacity of administrators, act in the interests 
of all. If you are elected Mayor by a party, let all your 
fellow-citizens profit by your administration. Thus (will you 
insure your influence and your authority.” And in paying a 
visit to a hospital, he gave expression to his high appreciation 
of the Sisters of Charity and of the devotion shown by them 
in the service of the patients. Perhaps this may be taken as 
confirming the rumors which have been circulated, that efforts 
are being made towards a more conciliatory mode of action in 
respect to the Church. The recent rioting in Paris, and several 
other evidences of a widely spread spirit of lawlessness, may 
well make every one who has the well-being of the country 
at heart anxious as to the future, and willing to take the nec- 
essary steps to avert any coming dangers. The Confedera- 
tion of Labor declares that the present republican organization 
is made up of hypocrites, spies, and assassins. How far this 
is a true representation of the opinions held by the mass of 
French workingmen, we do not know. But that an authorized 
association should give public utterance to such views shows 
that in the background there are many elements of danger. 

The foreign relations of France have undergone but little 
change. The idea of entering into closer relations with Ger- 
many may have received something of a set-back, owing to 
Germany having applied to certain French exports the mazi- 
mum Tariff, and to the reprisals threatened in consequence. 
It has been found necessary to enter upon military operations 
in Morocco on account of the machinations of a very influen- 
tial sorcerer, but as these were attended with complete success, 
there is no likelihood of long-drawn-out hostilities. There is, 
however, no reliance to be placed upon the Sultan, who, if 
the accounts—widely circulated, although denied by himself— 
may be believed, is one of the most cruel of the long line of 
cruel despots, inflicting upon those from whom he wishes to 
extort money tortures too atrocious to be described. 

A visit in state has been paid to Paris by the grandson of 
Louis Philippe, Prince Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg, recently de- 
clared King of Bulgaria. He was received with every mani- 
festation of welcome and seems to have at once become quite 
popular. 

VOL. XCl.—45 
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There has been quite an exedus 
Germany. from office of German officials. 
The first to go was the Colonial 
Secretary, Herr Dernburg, appointed nearly four years ago. 
The aristocrats of Germany claim for themselves, as of right, 
all the high offices, and when a banker was appointed in order 
to effect absolutely necessary changes in the management of 
the Colonies, deep resentment was felt at the innovation, and 
at the indignity involved in the fact that persons of their 
quality should be placed under the control of a mere com- 
mercial man. These feelings made them act in such a way 
towards the Colonial Secretary, that he found his position too 
unpleasant to retain. It is said, with how much truth we 
know not, that the Catholic Centre was in part responsible. 
The resignation of Herr Dernburg was followed a short time 
afterwards by that of two Prussian Ministers, Herr von Moltke, 
Minister of the Interior, and Herr von Arnim, Minister of 
Agriculture. No particular importance is attached to these 
resignations, Neither of them was desirous of office; the for- 
mer declared that he would willingly walk all the way back 
to his home at Kénigsberg, and the latter that he was glad to 
return to the cultivation of his own cabbages. 

A more important change was brought about by the trans- 
fer to Paris of the Foreign Secretary, Baron von Schoen, as 
German Ambassador to France, to take the place of Prince 
Radolin, and by the appointment in his place of the German 
Minister to Bucharest, Herr von Kiderlan-Wachter. Even these 
changes are not so important as they appear, for the control 
of the foreign policy of the Empire is not in the hands of the 
Foreign Secretary. It is the Chancellor who nominally con- 
trols, but it is thought that the Emperor William is the real 


controller. The last of the changes is the resignation of the 


Prussian Minister of Finance, Baron von Rheinbaben. Rumors 
have been rife that the Chancellor himself, Herr von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, was upon the point of going the way of the rest, 
success not having attended his efforts to settle the Prussian 
Franchise question. These rumors, however, have so far proved 
to be unfounded. There is said to be a lack of men fit to fill 
so exalted and responsible a position. It is the Emperor, of 
course, who is responsible for these changes, and for the ap- 
pointments consequent upon them, and what they mean is, 
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therefore, more or less guess work. But it may wel] be be- 
lieved that nothing has been done lightly, for he has himself 
informed the world in a recent communication that in all his 
thoughts and actions he is accustomed to ask himself what the 
Bible says about the. matter, and to find in it the fountain 
from which he draws strength and light. His subjects, how- 
ever, seem to be looking in other directions, for recent elec- 
tions have resulted in victories for the Social Democrats. 


The Duma has shown by its pro- 
Russia. ceedings with reference to Finland 
that a parliamentary assembly can 
be as arbitrary and as little amenable to reason as the sheer- 
est of autocrats. The crucial clauses which provide that the 
autonomy, of Finland, should be subordinated to the Imperial 
Legislature, that the schools, the Press, and the right of meeting 
and association, the Imperial taxation, the Customs, military 
service, and the merchant marine, should no longer be within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the Finnish Diet—these clauses 
which abolish the century-old Finnish constitution were passed 
through the Committee stage in the brief space of seven minutes. 
Two days afterwards the second and third readings were carried. 
In the Council of the Empire, which is largely a nominated 
body forming the upper House, more consideration seems to 
have been given to the matter. 

And so the Tsar has found his Parliament willing to co- 
operate with him in making naught of his plighted word and 
that of his predecessors, that they would preserve intact the 
rights and privileges which were a condition of its annexation 
of Finland to the Empire, and of the acceptance by the Fin- 
landers of the sovereignty of the Russian Emperor. According 
to these promises Finland was to be free in her internal affairs, 
she was to take her place in the rank of nations, she was not 
to be looked upon as a conquered province endowed with tem- 
porary privileges, but as an autonomous organism, united by 
free agreement to a sovereign state, which, on account of this 
agreement, was obliged to respect this autonomy. Finland was 
to be a part of the Russian Empire consisting of Russia and 
Finland, but not a part of the Empire of Russia. All this 
has been set aside, in spite of representations made by various 
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authorities throughout Europe. One hundred and twenty Brit- 
ish Members of the House of Commons and forty-three Irish 
Nationalists signed Memorials to the Duma in favor of the 
Finns. Members of the Belgian Senate and House of Depu- 
ties, and a large number of Italian Deputies, including several 
members of the present goverrment, took a like course. One 
hundred members of the French Chamber of Deputies and fifty 
of the Senate also sent a Memorial. We have already referred 
to the Manifesto of some of the most distinguished Juriscon- 
sults of Europe. 

We said, in spite of these representations the Duma passed 
the restrictive legislation. Perhaps it ought to have been said 
on account of these representations greater unanimity was se- 
cured. For Russia, like most other countries and some indi- 
viduals, resents outside interference and is more likely to stick 
to a wrong course on account of it than to accept advice from 
outside. ; ‘ 

The only justification offered for this violation of their 
pledged rights was that the Finns had refused to fulfill their 
military obligations, and that it was inconvenient to the Em- 
peror to run the risk that measures taken for the good of the 
Empire by the Imperial Parliament should be thwarted by the 
action, or want of action, of so small a body as the Finnish 
Diet. It has to be admitted that the Finns have shown no 
love for the Russians in the past, and have in several ways 
made things inconvenient for them, and that they may in fact, 
in some cases, have acted unjustly. So there were grounds 
for thinking that the Diet might not act in unison with the 
Duma. 

It is in this way that the action of the government and of 
the Duma may be explained. It ought to be mentioned also 
that a modification was made in the Bill by which it is left to 
the Tsar alone to initiate all action to be taken under the new 
Law in the practical and actual exercise of any of the powers 
conferred by it. Moreover, there were considerable minorities, 
both in the Duma and in the Council of the Empire, against 
the passing of the Bill; and there is said to be a large num- 
ber of Russians who are strongly opposed to the new Law. 
What action the Finns will take remains to be seen. It is al- 
most certain that they will offer passive resistance all along 
the line to any practical exercise of powers in derogation of 
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their rights. The Finnish Diet has already unanimously de- 
clared that the provisions of the new Law cannot be regarded 
as valid in Finland. Finnish judges and administrative officials 
will, it is said, declare that they cannot comply with it, since 
it is in conflict with the- Constitution which they have sworn 
to uphold. What will Russia do? Shall we see another era 
like that under Bobrikoff, when judges and officials were sum- 
marily deposed and private persons exiled, imprisoned, or de- 
ported to remote parts of Russia ? 

It is not the Finns alone who are to be deprived of hither- 
to existent rights. The Poles are to become victims of the 
same unifying policy which is the cause of so many of the evils 
to which various nationalities in Europe have to submit, and 
which is the excuse of so much tyrannical action. A Bill has 
been introduced into the Duma which is primarily intended to 
deprive the chief landowners of the right of election to the 
Upper House, and to exclude them from the chief elective 
offices and salaried posts. This Bill was considerably modified 
before it passed, and the injustice inflicted was not so great, 
therefore, as its promoters intended; but a further assault upon 
Polish privileges, such as they are, is projected for the coming 
autumn. 

The Jews, too, have been made to suffer from this revival 
of national sentiment. It is hard to estimate to what extent 
the recent expulsions have been carried out, as accounts vary; 
and they are said to be legal, that is, in accordance with the laws 
of Russia, But in one or) two instances even Russian justice 
stood in the way of the government, and prevented it from 
catrying out its orders. 

In view of the Duma’s participation in the Finnish legisla- 
tion, there is a temptation to pass upon it a severe condemna- 
tion and to despair of any hope of the advent of a better time 
for the Russian people, seeing that Tsar and Duma are bad 
alike—squally arbitrary and ready to oppress. This, however, 
seems premature. The mere fact that there is at least the 
semblance of open debate and of discussion before the public 
is better than the issue of Ukases on the Tsar’s sole authority, 
passed under nobody knows what secret influences. .The nation 
is becoming accustomed to the gradual diffusion of light upon 
matters which in former times were wholly wrapped in dark- 
ness; a school of political education is being formed, and the 
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power of public opinion will, in consequence, become greater. 
The Duma has already been the means of reforming a large 
number of administrative abuses. Incompetent, unscrupulous, 
and corrupt officials have felt its power, and the measure of 
their dread is the violence of the opposition which they offer 
to its continuance. The reactionaries in the third Duma form 
a group of fifty organized members, mostly, it is said, men of 
low education and led by two agitators, who speak on all oc- 
casions and carry on a constant campaign of provocation. Some 
of the speeches of one of these agitators, M. Purishkevich, are 
not fit to be printed, and are avowedly made to bring disgrace 
on the Assembly by exciting disorderly scenes. The resigna- 
tion of the latest President was due to the uproar caused by one 
of these speeches. A large number is doing all within its 
power to discredit the Duma, but these advocates of extreme 
reaction are bankrupt both in policy and in fersonnel, 

That the Tsar remains a firm supporter of the constitution 
which he granted offers a firm barrier to the efforts of its 
enemies. M. Stolypin has been able to thwart the many at- 
tempts that have been made to remove him from office, and 
has, besides carrying the Land Law of November, 1906, ef- 
fected a large number of administrative reforms. One fact, 
however, enables an estimate to be formed of the degree of 
progress so far attained in Russia. Upon the adjournment of 
the Duma the President, M. Guchkoff, resigned his position in 
order to go to prison for one month, this penalty having been 


inflicted upon him for having a short time before fought a duel. 


No other evil effect seems to have followed upon conviction of 
such a crime—a fact which goes to show how little public 
opinion in Russia is influenced by moral considerations. This, 
however, need not cause surprise, when it is remembered under 
what a vile police system the country is governed—a system 
in which the spy and agent provocateur of one day may be 
a high official of the force on the next. 


It is too soon to tell what will be 

Spain. the outcome of recent transactions 

in Spain. The government, with- 

out consulting the other party to the Contract, have given a 
new interpretation to the Concordat, which rules by mutual 
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agreement the religious conditions of the country. They have 
also taken steps.to control the religious orders, a thing which 
is outside the competency of the civil power, incompatible with 
religious liberty, and contrary to the feelings and wishes of 
large numbers of the Spanish people. Meetings have accord- 
ingly been held throughout Spain to protest against the action 
of a government which represents in this matter only a minor- 
ity of the nation. 


After operations which lasted near- 
Turkey. ly two months the rising of the 
Albanians is declared to have been 
suppressed, although there are those who are somewhat scepti- 
cal as to the complete success of the expedition. One of the 
objects of the campaign was the disarmament of those dwellers 
in the mountains who for centuries have prided themselves upon 
their independence and freedom from control. Abdul Hamid, 
for his own purposes, as the Albanians formed his body- guard 
and protected him from the punishment he so richly deserved, 
confirmed them in these privileges. The new order, the object 
of which is to establish the reign of law for all parts of the 
Empire alike, necessarily came into conflict with these ideas. 
The government at Constantinople spared no effort and stuck 
at no measures necessary to overcome the resistance of the in- 
surgents, burning down their homes and quartering upon them 
large bodies of troops. The Minister of War himself appeared 
on the scene of warfare. Success was for a time deubtful. 
At length, however, arms were surrendered, but as they are 
for the most part very old and antiquated, it is thought that 
the really useful arms have been retained by the astute moun- 
taineers. 

Friends of the new constitutional order have, on the whole, 
reason to feel satisfied with the course of events. The Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress is still the real source of power, 
and therefore military force is the controller of the situa- 
tion. But with a few exceptions this committee seems to be 
using its power by taking steps which will lead to a higher 
kind of government. An earnest effort has been made to re- 
place the despotic and extortionate governors by honest and 
impartial administrators. Night-schools are being established, 
normal schools are projected and even universities. New courts 
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of justice are being set up, and efforts are being made to find 
just judges. Concessions for railways are being negotiated. 
Investigations are being made as to the feasibility of the irri- 
gation of Mesopotamia which, if carried through, would render 
this district a source of the enlarged cotton supply which is 
so much needed. Improved methods of agriculture are being 
introduced, and the postal service developed. Theologians are 
discovering that the Koran sanctions all these innovations. 
Even the animal world is feeling the power of the new régime, 
for an edict has gone forth that the dogs, which for so long 
have infested the streets of Constantinople, are to be destroyed. 
All of these reforms cost money, especially the increase and 
reorganization of the army, and there is, in consequence, a def- 
icit of five millions of Turkish pounds. The Turkish Assem- 
bly was willing, however, to make the necessary sacrifices, and 
adjourned at the end of June to meet again on the first of 
November. In the course of its session 118 Bills were presented 
for its consideration, of which 65 passed. The ‘result is con- 
sidered as highly satisfactory. Except in the districts in the 
neighborhood of Baghdad peace has been established throughout 
the Empire. 


The Cretan Question, however, 

The Cretan Question. cannot be considered as definitely 

and finally settled. That it should 

be is the wish of the Ottoman government. But the way to 
do it is not easy. The Cretans desire to be united to Greece, 
and nothing will satisfy them until this is brought about. It 
is surmised that on the occasion of the declaration of the in- 
dependence of Bulgaria, in 1908, the Powers protecting Crete 
gave a promise that this union would be allowed—a promise 
which induced both Greece and Crete to remain quiet at that 
time. This promise the four Powers have broken, and have 
sent a note to the authorities that they will re-occupy the 
island with their troops in case the Mohammedan members of 
the Assembly are not allowed to take their seats, although 
they have refused to take the oath of allegiance to the King 
ofthe Hellenes. In consequence the Cretans are dissatisfied. 
Oa the other hand, equal dissatisfaction exists at Constantino- 
ple, for the same Powers will take no further action to bring 
about the ‘definite settlement desired by the Turks. In fact, 
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they have replied that they are incompetent, and that all the 
Powers that signed the Berlin Treaty must join in such a set- 
tlement. This is a very adroit way of getting out of the diffi- 
culty, for Germany and Austria-Hungary, while willing enough 
to promote dissension, are for that very reason unwilling to 
gratify either the Turks or the other Powers. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more unsatisfactory than the 
present state of things in Crete. On the one hand, the Pow- 
ers protecting the inhabitants of the island, while securing 
their complete autonomy and self-government, explicitly rec- 
ognize the fact of the sovereignty of the Sultan. On the other 
hand, the Christian members of the Assembly, the judges, 
military officers, and officials, have taken the oath of allegiance 
to King George, an oath which the Mussulman Deputies and 
officials refuse to take. For this refusal they have been pen- 
alized by the Christian majority, a majority which, in its turn, 
is to be coerced by the Powers in the event of its refusing to 
yield to their demands. And yet the Powers will go no 
further, and refuse to do anything definitely to settle the 
question whether Crete is to belong to Turkey or Greece. 


















With Our Readers 


HE following incident is a curious example of the increasing lax- 
ity of discipline in one of our most prominent ecclesiastical 
bodies. In a state educational institution the salaried chaplain 
holds service every Sunday (excepting in the summer, when there 
is none because he is in Europe). He is an ordained Episcopalian 
minister. Many of the young men obliged to attend his service 
(rendered in keeping with the American edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer) are not Episcopalians but Presbyterians, Baptists, 
Methodists, and others having no religious belief whatever. A few 
of the more piously inclined expressed a desire ‘‘to take the sacra- 
ment ’’ once a month with their Episcopalian brother students. At 
first the chaplain hesitated to administer the sacrament, since some 
were not only not confirmed but not even baptized. After a time he 
suppressed his scruples and invited all who so desired to partake 
of communion. The violation of this rubric would not occur in 
England, since the law is well defined by the authority of the 
Crown, at least, for the beneficed clergy. Strictly considered, con- 
firmation may be regarded as a ‘‘rite’’ and not a sacrament, there 
being but two sacraments, baptism and the Eucharist. By what 
law, then, may an Episcopal minister give communion to young 
men who are Baptists, Presbyterians, or Methodists? By what law 
may an Episcopal minister consecrate and give communion to young 
men who are not even baptized? This is a matter more serious for 
the High Church party than even the question of ‘‘ the open pulpit,’ 
for it is a more striking manifestation of that growing doctrinal dis- 
ruption which is undermining the Protestant Episcopal Church in 


America. 


+ * * 





OT untrequently we see men accusing Catholic Churchmen, and 
XN especially the members of the Curia, of mental dishonesty, and 
betraying, even in the very attack, a surprising degree of moral 
obtuseness. Some found it difficult to accept the plain evidence 
for this in the case of an eminent priest who died out of the visible 
unity of the Church; we can hardly shut our eyes to a flagrant 
and more recent instance in a non-Catholic who stands sponsor for a 
violent assault upon the Church. The author of this assault, we 
deeply regret to state, is a former Catholic priest, whom his spon- 
sor presents to the public as still engaged in the Catholic ministry 
and devoted to his pastoral work, ‘‘a devout Christian and a good 
Catholic in the broad sense of the word.’’ Will it be believed that 
this is the characterization—misleading, as it will appear—of a man 
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who proclaims his disbelief in all Catholic doctrine, and even in all 
that the world has hitherto agreed to call Christianity? What idea 
of honesty and sincerity possesses the soul of one who can praise a 
man who will at the same time disbelieve Catholicism and act before 
the world as a Catholic priest? That an unbeliever should applaud 
the lapse of a Catholic priest into unbelief is intelligible; but that 
he should praise one who lives the life of an unbelieving priest, 
proves only one thing—that he himself is incapable of discerning be- 
tween sincerity and the deepest dishonesty and hypocrisy. He is, 
in fact, so blind to the difference between the two that he naively 
exhibits his blindness to the world without any suspicion that it will 
be discovered, or rather that there is any blindness to be discovered. 
Surely a Catholic priest, by his very ministry, professes belief in 
Catholic doctrines and loyalty to the papal authority; if his profes- 
sion be false, his life is a lie, a greater lie than the life of a soldier or 
statesman who should be a traitor to his country and work in the 
interest of the enemy. The thought of an unbelieving priest is in- 
tolerable to any Catholic, and, thank God! the instances of it are 
as rare as they are hideous. It should be intolerable to any honest 
man. An Ernest Renan is commended, and very justly, for refus- 
ing to accept the priesthood of the Catholic Church after he had 
ceased to believe her doctrines. One only course is open to honest 
doubt—not to enter upon, nor to continue in, a priesthood which is 
essentially a profession ot faith. A man in a transitional stage, not 
knowing his own mind, may be pitied or excused; but there can 
surely be only condemnation for one who disbelieves and yet con- 
tinues the exercise of the holy ministry. We do not speak thus be- 
cause we feel there is any call for such a word to our priests—far 
trom it, for we know pertectly well that they deserve the confidence 
which the laity repose in them; but we speak out in order to con- 
demn and reprobate a position assumed, in the present instance, by 
one who takes a lofty tone of moral superiority. It is pitiful, in- 
deed, to see one come before the world as a teacher of morality who 
cannot distinguish between light and darkness. 


* * s 


HE philosophic sponsor for this book—we shall not gratify him 
by advertizing its title—assures his Protestant readers, in his 
brief introduction, that they have one thing to learn from the Catho- 
lic Church. Many conjectures will occur to the mind of the Catholic 
reader before he would dream of the true one: the one thing which 
Catholicism can teach Protestantism is—the love of art! At first we 
weré tempted to smile at the simplicity of this grave philosopher ; 
but we soon fell to admiring it as an unexpected and charming hu- 
man trait. He forced us to note the great resemblance between him- 
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self and acertain lady who had an interview with Tennyson. ‘‘ How 
did the poet impress you?’’ she was asked. ‘‘ Wonderfully,”’ the 
lady replied rapturously. ‘‘I never in my life saw such a lovely 
head of hair!’’ And we recalled the more striking resemblance 
between our philosopher and another lady who admired a certain 
preacher. ‘‘ Your sermon was beautiful,’’ the good woman assured 
him, ‘‘ and your surplus was such a lovely fit! ’’ And so our friend, 
who has long played the 7vé/es ot public teacher, of philosopher, and 
critic, admires the Mother of the Faithful for her flowing locks and 
well-fitting robes, and urges the Protestant world to frequent her 
salon and learn there a love of art. It is worth while to gather up a 
pleasing absurdity of this sort, when we find it blossoming beside the 
dusty road of religious controversy, and to inhale its perfume; but 
we should like our philosopher, before he stands sponsor for further 
attacks upon the Catholic Church, to learn something of its real 
nature and power. Perhaps, after some years of study, he may be- 
come persuaded that the Catholic Church is powerful because she 
convinces multitudes of all classes and all degrees of culture of her 
ability to satisfy those two imperious needs of the religious soul—the 
need of truth and the need of forgiveness or of union with the Deity. 
She convinces men that she has this two-fold ability, because they 
see, with their own eyes, that she has the ability, however she ac- 
quired it, and because she presents the best credentials for its divine 
origin. Philosophers are eternally calling upon the Church to 
become strong by surrendering her unique claim to be the immortal 
prophet of God upon earth; but her strength lies in that claim and 
in the reality on which it is based, that she is, in truth, the oracle 
and vicegerent of God upon earth. 
= Ld * 
E who have the happiness of believing in the Catholic Church 
cannot read without sorrow the pages of this book (whose in- 
troduction, by a non-Catholic who has been for many years an as- 
sailant of Christianity, we have commented upon), when we remem- 
‘ber that its author is a former Catholic priest. Fénelon and New- 
man, we believe, have both asserted that impatience was the charac- 
teristic sin of heresiarchs; we feel that it is characteristic of this 
author, who will, however, be no heresiarch, because, like De Lamen- 
nais, like Tyrrell, like Loisy, he will draw no souls after him into the 
abyss of unbelief and hopelessness. A noble soul gone far astray, is 
the thought that haunts us as we turn over these sad pages; we are 
impressed as when we gaze on the ruins of a once majestic monas- 
tery, or as the poet when he viewed the wintry branches, 


‘** bate, ruined choir 
Where late the sweet birds sang.’’ 
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Faith and love and hope, we feel and we know, once reigned 
in this heart now: possessed by so different a spirit. All that was 
good and strong in this soul is transformed and pressed into the serv- 
ice of unbelief, into a furious attack upon Catholic faith and the 
power of the Papacy. Itis not ours to judge the causes and the 
process of this transformation, yet no one can help seeing in this 
book the lack of measure, the one-sidedness, the unfairness which 
usually characterize the extremist who turns upon the institution he 
once loved. Fortunately for the influence of the work, its hatred of 
the Papacy and its bitter unfairness are too conspicuous for it to ef- 
fect harm among Catholics. The author essays the impossible ré/e 
of a reformer of a Church which he declares founded upon falsehood 
and compacted of errors and blunders. He might destroy such a 
Church, but he never could reform it. Once he has proclaimed his 
disbeliet in the divinity of our Lord, and in the divine origin of the 
Church He founded, the author’s influence upon Catholics is gone 
and gone forever. No new light is shed by him on old questions. 
There is no need of fighting old battles over again, and this would 
not be the place forit. The old foundations remain unshaken; the 
old, battered building shows no sign of cracking or crumbling. One 
more figure passes out into the dark night of scepticism, trying vain- 
ly to persuade itself that the sun is shining ; we think of those that 
preceded it, of De Lamennais, of Doellinger, of Tyrrell, of Loisy, of 
Houtin, and of their wretched lot ; we reflect on the hopelessness of 
their fight and of the good they might have rendered the Church if 
they had remained her faithful children ; we see this new recruit join 
them and we remember the past. The Catholic Church has many 
arguments; and not the least powerful is the fearful shipwreck of 
the Christian religion which overtakes those who abandon the bark 
of Peter. 

* * = 


GREAT Catholic educational convention was held in Detroit 
during the month of July. We are informed that its complete 
minutes, with all the papers presented by Catholic educators and 
Catholic leaders of to-day, will be published shortly. The report 
will be of keenest interest to all interested in education. The con- 
vention was attended by many archbishops and bishops, prominent 
priests and laymen, and by more than five hundred Sisters from 
communities that devote themselves to the education of the young. 
These conventions are an emphatic evidence of our vitality and our 
power. They receive but scant notice from the secular press, and 
yet it is upon the fidelity to right principle, as laid down by Catholic 
teaching, that the welfare of our country rests. 
The Detroit Free Press said, editorially, of the convention: 
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‘* The meeting of the Catholic Educational Association in Detroit 
has brought together a body of men and women of whom the public 
at large knows but little, but whose work must have a profound 
effect upon the nation’s future. They are primarily reponsible for 
the education of 1,200,000 of the nation’s children, who are already 
in Catholic schools, and they are aiming to gather into those institu- 
tious at least as many more who are compelled still to go to the pub- 
lic schools for lack of room in the parochialones. That they will 
ultimately succeed in weaning all their own fold from the public 
schools there is much reason to expect, especially if their claims of 
the low cost and excellence of their system be correct. 


* * * 


AST month, about sixty years after the restoration of the.hier- 

archy in England, the Cathedral of Westminster was solemnly 
consecrated. The importance of the celebration can hardly be over- 
estimated. In historical significance it overshadows all other events 
connected with the restoration of Catholicism in England. The 
Emancipation Act gave relief and freedom to a long and bitterly 
persecuted people; the restoration of the hierarchy was the harbin- 
ger of a Second Spring, and now—sooner, it seems, than Newman ex- 
pected—comes an event that speaks of strong, religious life; of a 
spring that was well planted, a summer fruitful, and a harvest that 
is constantly increasing. The event gives reason for every hope that 
the harvesters will be many and capable and that the harvest itself 
will be so great as to tax their every effort. Wiseman, Manning, 
Vaughan—the hopes, the prayers, the life-work of all these are in- 
corporated in the history of this magnificent London basilica. The 
Catholic faith is again set before England in its rightful place of 
dignity and of power. No longer is its only evidence the dingy 
chapel on the side street attended by Irish laborers. That faith is 
set upon a hill in order that its beauty and its universality may be 
known to all men. No longer is that faith a thing that once was 
great. Itis great now, and the consecration of this cathedral is a 
proof-ot its divine, unending lite. The Catholics of England may 
well rejoice and their fellow-Catholics throughout the world also 
rejoice with them. 


* * * 


HE consecration occurred at a time that offered signal opportunity 
for impressing favorably the public mind with the universality 

and the spiritual power of the Catholic Church. Thesecond reading 
of the bill to change the notorious Royal Oath was carried by an over- 
whelming vote of 342 to 41. Protestant bigotry and non-Conformist 
prejudice will certainly receive a death blow. The Irish members, of 
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course, voted solidly for a change in the wording of the Oath. And 
the unquestioned fidelity of the Irish should never go unmentioned 
when the history of Catholicity in England is discussed. And the 
London Zable is conspicuously in error when it says that ‘‘ alone 
among the nations England gave martyrs for the,rights and supre- 
macy of the Apostolic See.’’ 


* * * 


HE consecration of the Cathedral of Westminster brings more 
forcibly than ever to our minds the joy and glory which will be 
our own at the consecration, in September next, of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in New York. That event will be replete for us with his- 
toricalimportance. It will mean not only the successful labors of a 
diocese that is one of the greatest in the world, but it will recall and 
commemorate the deeds of our fathers in the faith, bishops, priests, 
religious, laymen and women, who endured sacrifice, fought the 
good fight, and made possible the favors and the prosperity that we 
of the present day enjoy. The consecration of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral will be an enduring testimony to the imperishable glories of our 
past—short comparatively as it has been—and a most hopeful in- 
spiration for us to labor unceasingly in the future, for great as is 
the body of the faithful, rich as is the harvest, both will, under God’s 
providence, be greater and richer still in this our land for the years 
that are to come. 
* a * 


MERICAN Catholic literature suffered a notable loss in the 
death, on June 17, of the Rev. John J. Ming, S.J. Father 
Ming was born in Switzerland in 1838, and began his labors in this 
country in 1874. Hewasacontributor on philosophical and sociolog- 
ical subjects to the American Catholic Quarterly, the Messenger, the 
Catholic Encyclopedia, and America. Data of Modern Ethics was his 
first published volume. Zhe Characteristics and the Religion of Mod- 
ern Socialism and The Ethics of Modern Socialism are two noteworthy 
works from his pen that refute the claims of radical Socialism and 
show its utterly unchristian spirit. He labored steadfastly in the 
cause of Catholic apologetic almost to the very day of his death. 
* * * 


S we go to press we learn that the extensive preparations for the 
International Eucharistic Congress, to be held at Montreal, Sep- 
tember 7-11, are almost complete. Without doubt this Congress will 
witness the greatest religious ceremony ever held in America. 
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